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nonprofit organization. 

The Foundation is dedicated to the preservation, perpetuation and 
appropriate publication of the history and traditions of the United States 
Air Force and its predecessor organizations, and of the men whose lives 
have been devoted to that Service. 

The business and objectives of the Foundation are educational and 
literary; to preserve the annals of American air power, especially the 
annals of the United States Air Force, its components, subsidiaries and 
affiliates, and of the individuals of whom they are composed; to dissemi- 
nate to the public and to posterity accurate and complete historical infor- 
mation on air power subjects; and to preserve in a central repository 
significant materials depicting the history, culture, and traditions of the 
United States Air Force and the organizations which preceded it. 

The government of the Foundation is vested in a board of twenty- 
four elected trustees, who serve a four-year term, and the following 
persons who are ex-officio members: The civilian head of the United 
States Air Force; the military head of the United States Air Force and 
his immediate predecessor; the commander of the Air University and 
the superintendent of the Air Force Academy. 

Election of trustees is by ballot and each member of the Foundation 
is eligible, and is invited, to vote for members of the Board. 

The Foundation is maintained wholly by individual subscriptions and 
contributions. Civilians and military alike are invited to join one of the 
following categories of membership: 


1. Annual $3.00 

2. Life $100.00 

3. Contributing $100.00 (annually ) 
4. Patron Life $1000.00 to $5000.00 
5. Benefactor Life $5000.00 or above 


(All contributions are deductible from income tax.) 


All members receive the quarterly publication, “The Air Power His- 
torian,” whose guiding editorial policy is the belief that our civilization 
cannot survive if the peoples who enjoy its blessings display weakness in 
conviction and courage. 
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THE USE OF AIR POWER im 1939-45 


By SIR ROBERT SAUNDBY 


Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C.., 
F.R.E.S., Royal Air Force Retired is one of world’s foremost airmen. 
| He contributes regularly to periodicals and military journals and 
is widely respected for his considered thoughts on the command 
and employment of military force. 


It was, in many ways, unfortunate 
that the First World War ended with- 
out giving any clear demonstration of 
the offensive power of aircraft. Dur- 
ing the first three years of the war the 
air forces, wholly engaged in army and 
naval co-operation, were part of the 
Army and Navy and known respec- 
tively as the Royal Flying Corps and 
the Royal Naval Air Service. 

Aircraft had proved invaluable for 
visual and photographic reconnaissance 
over land and sea and for observing 
=p the fire of long-range guns. Towards 
} the end of the war the Navy had de- 
4 veloped, in a small way, both bombers 
and torpedo-carriers, but there had 
, been little opportunity of showing what 
they could do. 

On land, a few bomber squadrons 
had been formed and, in 1918, most 
of these were collected in a separate 
Brigade, the 9th Brigade, later called 
the Independent Air Force. Under 
General Trenchard, this force had 
bombed some of the Rhineland indus- 
trial towns, such as Mannheim and 
Karlsruhe, but the bombs of those 
days were small and inefficient and 
the results, though promising, were in- 
conclusive. The British people, how- 
ever, had seen enough of the German 


Sir Robert served in the Royal Warwichshire Regiment until trans- 
| ferring to the Royal Flying Corps in 1915. 
career he served in the following assignments: Directorate of 
Training (1919-22), Iraq and then Commander of Aden Flight 
(1923-26), graduate RAF Staff College (1928), student and instructor 
at the Imperial Defence College (1933-35), Deputy Director of 
Operations and later Director of Operational Requirements in the 
Air Ministry (1937-39), Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Technical (1940) 
and for the remainder of World War II he served as Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief of Bomber Command. 
in 1944 and returned from the Royal Air Force in 1946. 


During his distinguished 
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bombing to realise that it might be a 
serious menace. 


The high-speed reconnaissance aero- 
plane had been fitted with machine- 
guns and used for the protection of 
army co-operation aircraft. In this 
way a good deal of experience of air 
fighting was gained. 

The division of our air forces into 
naval and military services had caused 
serious difficulties. The Royal Flying 
Corps was over-worked and had suf- 
fered heavy casualties, and by 1917 
was unable to meet the Army’s needs. 
The Royal Naval Air Service, on the 
other hand, was not fully employed 
and, owing to the nature of its work 
over the sea, had far fewer casualties. 
It was, therefore, capable of continued 
expansion. The Government remitted 
the problem to Field Marshal Smuts, 
who recommended that the R.F.C. and 
R.N.A.S. should be amalgamated, and 

a separate air service created. The 
Government accepted his view, and on 
the Ist April, 1918, the Royal Air 
Force, under the control of the Air 
Ministry, was set up. 
When the war ended, the Air Force 
was drastically reduced from a war 
strength of over 300 squadrons to 24 
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squadrons, of which only four were at 
home. 

The Navy and the Army took the 
view that aircraft were ancillary weap- 
ons, with little or no offensive power 
but useful and, indeed, indispensible 
for reconnaissance and artillery spot- 
ting. They argued from this that air- 
craft should be an integral part of the 
older services, and they very strongly 
opposed the continued existence of the 
Royal Air Force as a third, co-equal 
and separate service. Air Marshal 
Trenchard, who was the first chief of 
the Air Staff, had a most difficult task 
to maintain the integrity of the Air 
Force. Attack followed attack and 
the Government held numerous en- 
quiries into proposals for dividing the 
Air Service. Each time, however, they 
re-affirmed their determination to 
maintain a separate air force. Often 
it was touch and go but, by 1925 the 
worst was over. In that year, the 
Prime Minister gave a pledge that we 
should build up our Air Force on the 
basis of equality in first-line strength 
with any foreign air force within strik- 
ing distance of our shores. This was 
an important new principle, but unfor- 
tunately the only foreign air force to 
which it could apply was that of 
France. As nobody believed that the 
French were likely to attack us, the 
building-up process lacked incentive 
and progress was very slow. 

The Air Staff, meanwhile, were 
thinking out their problems. The 
saw clearly that the bomb was the 
offensive weapon of the air force, while 
fighters, with a proper air defence or- 
ganisation, were needed to deal with 
enemy bombers. They decided that 
the new Air Defence of Great Britain, 
as it was called, should have bomber 
and fighter squadrons in the ratio of 
two-thirds bombers to one - third 
fighters. 

In the early °30s, the Disarmament 
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Conference at Geneva was in full 
swing. Proposals before it varied from 
the total abolition of military aircraft 
to restrictions on their all-up weight 
designed to remove serious offensive 
power from the bomber. While this 


was going on, the Air Force was not } 


allowed to order modern bombers, and 
research into the offensive use of air- 
craft almost ceased. 

The combined effect of the Dis- 
armament Conference, the British 
financial crisis in 1931, and the unhelp- 
ful attitude of the older services, was 
very serious. The Air Force was cut 
down to such an extent that it was al- 
most impossible to retain the minimum 
framework on which a future expan- 
sion could be based. In addition, 
stocks of all kinds, including bombs, 
ammunition and spare parts, dwindled 
away. 

Hitler came into power in 1933, 
and soon afterwards the German mili- 
tary air force was officially established. 
For more than ten years the Germans 
had been training numbers of aircraft 
and glider pilots and in a very short 
time they had an Air Force scarcely 
inferior in numbers and equipment to 
the Royal Air Force. A visit by Sir 
John Simon, then Foreign Secretary, 
to Germany resulted in a report on 
German military air progress which 
opened the eyes of the Government to 
the dangers ahead. A small expan- 
sion of the Royal Air Force was at 
once put in hand but, as uneasiness 
grew, scheme followed scheme until 
in 1935, a large increase was author- 
ised. 

All through the lean years and the 
difficult times, the Air Staff had been 
convinced that such an expansiol 
would come sooner or later, and the} 
had done what they could to prepar 
for it. 

In the first place, when money wal 
very tight, the building of peace-timé 
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barracks and quarters was postponed, 
and war-time huts and similar accom- 
modations made to serve. Every ef- 
fort was made to keep alive the air- 
craft industry, with its all-important 
design staffs and drawing offices. The 
industry was very hard hit and many 
firms could scarcely make both ends 
meet. They hung on as best they 
could and we owe much to those men 
who refused to cut their losses and 
close down, but struggled on in the 
belief that our safety would one day 
depend on the existence of a substan- 
tial and well-equipped aircraft industry. 

Secondly, the Air Staff spared no 
pains to think out their problems well 
in advance. Two very important com- 
mittees were set up, to study offensive 
and defensive warfare in the air. 
These committees included  distin- 
guished scientists such as Sir Henry 
Tizard, Sir Edward Appleton, Sir 
Charles Darwin, the Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, the inventor of 
radar and senior officers of the Air 
Ministry. 

I had the honour to serve on both 
these committees. 

The Air Staff knew that, if war 
came, we should not be the aggressor, 
and that there must be an opening de- 
fensive phase, during which we should 
have to deal with a large-scale air at- 
tack on this country. If we survived 
this phase, we should need to develop 
our own air offensive in its turn. The 
air defence organisation and fighter 
production therefore had first priority. 

Apart from anti-aircraft guns, the 
problem of air defence is two-fold. 
First, there is the problem of inter- 
ception, of getting the fighter into the 
fight position to attack the bomber. 
This problem was intensively studied 
by the Committee for the scientific 
survey of air defence, and the idea of 
using radar was eagerly taken up. 


Secondly, because interception is so 
difficult, there should be no doubt 
about the fighter’s ability to deal with 
the bomber when it found it. It fol- 
lowed from this that the fighter must 
have overwhelming gun-power. These 
two great principles, radar to effect 
interception, and the 8-gun fighter to 
kill the bomber when intercepted, were 
the basis of our plans for air defence. 
In 1933 the requirements for the 8-gun 
fighter were put out by the Air Staff. 
It took in those days a minimum of 
five years to get a new type of aircraft 
into service. In 1938, the Hurricane 
was beginning to come along with the 
Spitfire about a year behind it. 

In 1934, new requirements for 
bombers were put out which produced 
the Hampdem, the Whitley and the 
Wellington. The last two carried 
power-operated tail-turrets equipped 
with four machine-guns. This was an 
entirely new departure and gave some 
hope that they would be able to hold 
their own in daylight against fighter 
attacks. 

In 1936, requirements for 4-engined 
heavy bombers were issued, to which 
were built the Stirling, Halifax and 
the Lancaster. 

The Munich crisis, abruptly raising 
the threat of imminent war with Ger- 
many, seriously shook everybody con- 
cerned with our preparations for war. 
As far as the Air Force was concerned, 
we had a few Hurricanes, but no 
operational Spitfires. The number of 
operational bombers of the 1934 speci- 
fication was trifling. The situation re- 
garding the supply of ammunition, 
which was the responsibility of the 
War Office, was most disquieting. 
There just had not been time to re- 
cover from the state of complete un- 
preparedness into which the Services 
had been allowed to fall. It is my 
considered view that, had war come 
then, our defeat would have been swift 
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and inevitable. 

War was, with difficulty, averted but 
we knew that we had, at worst, 6 
months and, at best, some twelve 
months in which to put our house in 
order. 

The general public had little or no 
idea of the terrible danger in which 
we stood, and it was difficult to quicken 
substantially the pace of re-armament. 

Most of the spade work, however, 
had been done, and we were now await- 
ing the delivery of the finished articles. 

By the beginning of 1939, the pe- 
riod of waiting was over. When war 
came, in September, Fighter Command 
had been largely re-equipped with 
Hurricanes and the Spitfires were be- 
ginning to come along. In many di- 
rections, however, there was cause for 
anxiety, and the longer we could post- 
pone the main trial of strength the 
better. 

We were, of course, eager to test 
our theories in battle. It was most 
important that we should know how 
they worked, and discover weaknesses 
while there might yet be time to remedy 
them. The Government was most 
anxious not to drop any bombs on 
German soil, but it was decided to 
make daylight attacks against German 
warships anchored at Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven and similar ports. 

A large number of German fighters 
were, however, concentrated in this 
area and the attacks failed with heavy 
casualties. Our bombers had not, at 
that time, been fitted with self-sealing 
tanks, and a single hit with an incen- 
diary bullet might destroy a bomber. 
These tanks were in production, but 
the fighters had rightly been given 
priority. A great effort was made to 
fit all our bombers with this protection 
against fire, and by the time the fight- 
ing in the West began this had been 
achieved. 

Our fighter squadrons in France 
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supporting our Expeditionary Force, 
sought every opportunity of bringing 
enemy aircraft to battle. The Ger- 
mans offered few chances, but we ob- 
tained enough experience to show that 
that 8-gun fighter would fulfil all our 
expectations. We were even able to 
analyse the combats and deduce from 
them the best alignment of the battery 
of eight guns. 

The six months which elapsed after 
the outbreak of war, before we were 
called upon to meet the full strength 
of the Luftwaffe, were invaluable. 

Fighter Command was standing by, 
with the chain of newly completed 
Radar Stations round our coasts, to 
carry out its task. It was mainly 
equipped with Hurricanes, and two or 
three squadrons of Spitfires. 

Bomber Command, which had right- 
ly been given a lower priority, was 
not so ready. It was equipped with 
a considerable proportion of older 
types, such as the Battle and the Blen- 
heim, which were of limited useful- 
ness. It had, however, a fair number 
of medium bombers, mainly Whitleys, 
but, as yet, no heavy bombers. 

Costal Command was mainly equip- 
ped with long-range flying boats, and 
was working to capacity, in co-opera- 
tion with naval forces, to defeat the 
German unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign. 

The first move in the West was a 
surprise attack by Germany on Den- 
mark and Norway in April, 1940. 
Denmark gave up without a struggle, 
but Norway resisted, and we decided 
to send a force to help them. This 
expedition provided a very important 
test case, the result of which would go 
far to settle a controversy which had 
been going on between the Services 
for some years. 

We were proposing to send across 
the North Sea a military expedition 
relying on our superior naval strength 
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to get it there safely and maintain its 
sea communications. The distance 
from this country was too great for 
effective land-based air support, and 
the expedition had therefore to rely on 
support from aircraft carriers, and 
from such air forces as could be estab- 
lished ashore in Norway. Would our 
naval superiority enable us to land and 
maintain a force in the face of German 
air superiority? If it were able to do 
so, could our expedition succeed in 
spite of the inevitable inferiority of its 
air support? 

We very soon learned the answer to 
both questioris. The expedition got 
ashore but we were unable to build up 
our air forces. The squadrons which 
were sent to Norway were destroyed 
by the Luftwaffe almost before they 
could operate. German air attacks on 
our ports in Norway and on our sea 
communications were so damaging that 
it soon became clear that we should 
have to withdraw. The withdrawal 
was very skillfully carried out and our 
losses were, considering the circum- 
stances, light. 

In early May, the Germans violated 
Dutch and Belgian neutrality, forced 
a gap between the French and British 
armies, and drove us back towards the 
Channel coast. The light bomber con- 
tingent in France, aided by Bomber 
Command operating from this coun- 
try, fought a brave but hopeless battle 
against great odds. They bombed, 
from low heights, many traffic bottle- 
necks and concentrations of armoured 
forces. Their casualties were terrible, 
but they were unable to stop the ad- 
vance of the German armoured divi- 
sions. 

France collapsed, and it was decided 
to withdraw our armies from Europe. 
Fighter Command, from bases in S.E. 
England, made a desperate and suc- 
cessful effort to keep the Luftwaffe at 
bay while this operation was carried 


out. Some 330,000 British and French 
troops were brought back to this 
country. 


As things turned out, we had until 
the beginning of August in which to 
make good our losses and prepare our- 
selves for the supreme trial of strength. 
In the meantime the Germans had or- 
ganised bases in France, Belgium and 
Holland from which to operate their 
air force against Britain. They also 
collected, in the Channel ports, barges, 
supplies and troops for a sea-borne 
invasion. 

Night after night, our bombers ham- 
mered away at the invasion ports, 
smashing and sinking barges and de- 
stroying supplies. The value of this 
action has not, I think, been sufficiently 
realised. We know, from captured 
enemy documents, that it was a big 
factor in forcing the Germans to aban- 
don the idea of invasion. 

The course of the Battle of Britain 
is too well known to need detailed 
treatment. The German bombers, de- 
signed mainly for army co-operation, 
were inadequately armed, and were 
very vulnerable to attacks from 8-gun 
fighters. The Germans soon provided 
their bombers with fighter escorts and, 
although this made the task of Fighter 
Command more difficult, it did not 
prove effective. The chief danger was 
that our air defence might be worn 
down by sheer fatigue before we could 
force the Germans to abandon their 
plans. Fighter Command was out- 
numbered by five to one and our main 
concern was to rest and husband our 
forces, and avoid a breakdown through 
physical and nervous exhaustion. The 
supply of aircraft to replace wastage 
was never easy, but it was the human 
factor, the pilot, that was the chief 
limitation of our effort. 

The battle did not end dramatically. 
It gradually died down, but by mid- 
September we knew that we had won. 
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It had been a very near thing, but the 
18 months since Munich had allowed 
just enough time for preparation. 

The Germans then turned to night 
bombing, in an attempt to shatter the 
morale of our civilian population. 
Interception of the night bomber was 
a new and difficult problem, but a good 
deal of thought had been given to it 
before the war began. Radar proved 
to be the solution. In 1938, we had 
arranged to convert the Beaufort, a 
fast twin-engined torpedo-reconnais- 
sance aircraft, into a night fighter. 
Re-named the Beaufighter, it carried 
4 x 20 m.m. Hispano guns, and, if it 
could make an interception, the bomb- 
er was usually destroyed. It came 
along none too soon, but gradually we 
began to get results and, by the Spring 
of 1941, the German losses had 
reached a serious level. The frequency 
and weight of their attacks diminished, 
and at last it was clear that we had 
successfully weathered the opening de- 
fensive phase of the war. 

The next phase was now about to 
begin. Although we had survived the 
first onslaught, the situation was far 
from good. 

The Air Force had, so far, been 
compelled to carry a large part of the 
burden of the war, and even now a 
strategic bombing campaign offered 
our only hope of carrying on any form 
of offensive against Germany. We had 
a land theatre of war in the Middle 
East, but there we were mainly op- 
posed by Italian forces. 

The Government therefore decided 
to carry out a large-scale air attack 
on Germany. As soon as it was clear 
that Hitler, for the time being, had 
abandoned his plans for the invasion 
of this country, Bomber Command 
began their attack, the object of which 
was the progressive destruction of 
German war industry and communica- 
tions, in the hope of reducing their 
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military strength to a level which would 
make it practicable for us to invade 
Europe and deliver the final blow. 

It was abundantly clear that Bomber 
Command's formidable task could not 
be successfully achieved without a very 
great effort. The time had therefore 
come to switch priorities from the 


fighters to the bombers, especially the | 
new 4-engined heavy bombers, and to | 


hasten the development of radar de- 
vices to assist the bomber offensive. 
For a variety of reasons, however, 
the strategic bombing campaign did 
not at this time receive a high priority. 
In the first place, it was a new idea. 


Those who did not believe in it pointed | 
out that Hitler’s air attack on us had | 


been ineffective, and it was optimistic 
to suppose that we should succeed 
where he had failed. 

Secondly, it was hard to convince the 
new Ministry of Aircraft Production 
that the time was past for concentrat- 
ing on the production of fighters. 

Thirdly, the campaign in the Middle 
East was expanding and many com- 
plete squadrons and hundreds of addi- 
tional aircraft and crews were taken 
from Bomber Command to build up 
and maintain our Air Forces in that 
theatre. 

Last, but by no means least, there 
were many urgent demands for the us: 
of bombers in various defensive tasks. 
Chief among these was the attack on 
enemy warships and U-Boats. It is, 
of course, essential to provide the mini- 
mum force needed for security. Our 
shipping losses had been much larger 
than had been expected, owing to 4 
serious shortage of armed escort ves- 
sels and the disappointing results ob- 
tained by ship-borne methods of de- 
tecting submarines. It was therefore 
urgently necessary to expand Coastal 
Command, and this was done by trans- 
ferring a considerable number 
squadrons from Bomber Command 
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In addition, the German heavy ships 
began to operate, in a small way, on 
our sea routes, and it was feared that 


they would cause us serious losses. In 
fact, these fears did not materialise. 
There was, however, a continual 


and pressing demand to use a great 
part of Bomber Command for long- 
distance anti-submarine patrol. This 
was a very dangerous proposition, be- 
cause an almost unlimited number of 
long-range aircraft could be absorbed 
in this task, with very little result. The 
Germans would undoubtedly have liked 
us to use our heavy bombers in this 
way, since their propaganda never 
wearied of trying to convince us that 
strategic bombing was a waste of effort, 
and that we should be well advised to 
use our heavy bombers to patrol our 
sea routes. 

Fortunately, the War Cabinet did 
not approve this proposal. Had they 
done so, in my view, the history of 
the war would have been very different. 
We might have saved a few ships, but 
we should not have been in a position 
to invade Europe in 1944. 

Meanwhile, in N. Africa, a new sys- 
tem of using Air Forces in support of 
land forces was being worked out. In 
1914/18, air forces co-operating with 
the Army were split up. Each Army 
had its air brigade, each Corps had a 
wing, each division a squadron. This 
splitting up effectively prevented any 
concentration of air power at the deci- 
sive time and place, and reduced our 
air forces to comparative impotence. 
The Air Staff had always viewed this 
procedure with grave mis-givings, and 
were therefore very unwilling to put 
Air Force contingents under Army 
control. 

General Montgomery now changed 
all this. He agreed with Air Marshal 
Tedder to concentrate all the Air 
Forces into one Command, a Tactical 
Air Force, under an air commander 


working in the closest touch with the 
Army commander. The system 
worked admirably in practice and 
proved to be the model on which Army 
air support has, ever since, been or- 
ganised. 

Throughout the war we obtained 
from the United States, under Lease- 
Lend, a considerable number of fight- 
ers, light bombers, 4-engine Libera- 
tors, and flying-boats. These were 
chiefly used for the equipment of the 
Tactical Air Forces and Coastal Com- 
mand, where they were very welcome. 
Bomber Command, except for a few 
Fortresses used for a special purpose, 
and some Bostons (Douglas) during 
1942, was entirely equipped with Brit- 
ish aircraft. 

By 1943, the bomber offensive 
against Germany was producing sub- 
stantial results. Bomber Command 
had been joined by the United States 
8th Air Force, and since the 1000- 
bomber raid on Cologne in May 1942, 
which caught the imagination of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, it had enjoyed a 
high priority. It was now much ex- 
panded, and fully equipped with 4-en- 
gined heavy bombers. New radar de- 
vices for blind bombing, new and im- 
proved bombs, and a sound system of 
air crew training had a great effect in 
increasing the accuracy and power of 
its attacks. Attacks of a weight com- 
parable with that of the famous 1000- 
bomber raid could now be carried out 
as a matter of routine. 

Bomber Command still continued to 
bomb by night, the method adopted 
after the failure of our daylight attacks 
early in the war. The U. S. 8th Air 
Force, on the other hand, was trained 
and equipped for day bombing. Each 
type of bombing had its advantages 
and disadvantages, but the excellence’ 
of this arrangement was that it enabled 
us to keep up the attack of Germany 
both by day and by night. Their de- 
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fences got no rest, and damage was 
caused at a rate which exceeded their 
capacity to repair it. The attack of 
Germany went on until March, 1944, 
when most of the bombers were 
switched to tasks in direct preparation 
for the invasion of Europe. 

The strategic bombing campaign did 
not become effective until the Spring 
of 1943, for the various reasons which 
I have described. It had therefore 
really been tried against Germany for 
just about a year. In that time, thou- 
sands of German factories had been 
reduced to rubble, millions of German 
workers were unhoused and transpor- 
tation of all kinds constantly inter- 
rupted. 

Although it is true that, in spite of 
our bombing, the Germans were pro- 
ducing more fighters than in 1940, 
their air power was hopelessly inade- 
quate, and unable even to defend their 
homeland. Their armies in the field 
were allotted less than a quarter of 
their total air forces, and had to fight 
under conditions of air inferiority. 
With the failure of their air forces, 
they lost the initiative and were every- 
where thrown on the defensive. 

We know from a study of German 
documents that, by the end of 1943, 
they were seriously short of aircraft, 
guns, tanks, ammunition, locomotives, 
rolling stock, lorries and clothing. 
They were short of manpower, yet they 
were forced to allocate more than a 
million men to passive air defence and 
repair work. There is no doubt that 
the German decision to withdraw on 
the Eastern Front was the direct result 
of shortages of all kinds largely due to 
the strategic bombing. 

After they lost the Rumanian oil- 
fields, it became worthwhile to attack 
their synthetic oil plants, and by the 
autumn of 1944 they were desperately 
short of all types of oil fuel, especially 
aircraft fuel. 
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To give some idea of the weight of 
attack involved in the strategic bomb- 
ing campaign, I will quote a few fig- 
ures. The total weight of bombs, in- 
cluding flying-bombs and_ rockets, 
dropped on Britain by Germany dur- 
ing the war was about 72,000 tons. 
The weight dropped by Bomber Com- 
mand was just short of a million tons, 
of which some 600,000 tons 
dropped on Germany. In addition, 
the weight of bombs dropped by the 
U. S. 8th Air Force was roughly as 
much again, with a rather higher per- 
centage on Germany. The total weight 
of bombs on Germany was thus ap- 


proximately 18 times as much as that | 
In addition, the | 


dropped on Britain. 
accuracy of the Allied bombing attacks 
was, of course, far greater than that 
achieved by the Germans. 

By March, 1944, it was judged that 
the combined effect of strategic bomb- 
ing and attrition on the Eastern Front 
had sufficiently weakened Germany to 
make it practicable for the Allied 
armies to invade the Continent. Noth- 
ing, however, could be left to chance 
and almost the whole of the Air Forces 
based in Britain were switched to the 
task of ensuring the success of this 
difficult and critical operation. The 
crux of successful invasion is the ability 
to build up the forces in your beach- 
heads, using sea communications, fast- 
er than the enemy can build up his 
forces, over his land communications, 
to oppose you. The task of the air 
forces was, therefore, twofold. Fight- 
ers and light-bombers were given the 
job of maintaining complete air su- 
premacy over the Channel, so that our 
transports and supply ships could cross 
in safety. The heavy bombers, assisted 
by the 2nd Tactical Air Force and the 
U. S. 9th (tactical) Air Force, had the 
task of destroying the rail and roaé 
communications of Northern France 
Railway centres, marshalling yards an¢ 
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bridges were the main targets. As 
“D”-Day approached, the heavy bomb- 
ers turned their attention to the de- 
struction of the German defensive 
works along the French coast. In 
order to avoid giving away the pro- 
posed landing places, the destruction 
of communications and defences had 
to be carried out over a wide front, 
from the Pas de Calais to Brittany. 

Just before the landing, more than 
10,000 tons of heavy bombs were 
dropped by Bomber Command alone 
on the German batteries commanding 
the selected beaches, which effectually 
silenced them. 

It was expected that the Germans 
would make a desperate effort, in the 
air and on the sea, to interfere with 
our convoys. In fact, they did very 
little. They were hugely outnumbered, 
and their air force was in a very serious 
plight. The bombed German war in- 
dustries were incapable of making good 
its losses, it was. very short of fuel, 
and its morale was low. There were, 
however, a considerable number of 
small fast warships in the ports of 
Le Havre and Boulogne. Bomber 
Command carried out two very heavy 
attacks on these ports soon after “D”- 
Day, and sank almost every German 
vessel in them. 

When the Allied armies broke out 
of their beach-heads, a system of using 
the heavy bombers in close support 
was successfully developed. Many 
enemy strong points were demolished 
and their defenders so demoralised 
that they were easily dealt with. It is, 
however, important that the army 
should follow up such attacks closely, 
before the enemy has had time to re- 
cover. Troops were, therefore, brought 
up very close to the bombing and great 
care was needed in the planning of 
such operations to avoid unfortunate 
incidents. But the crumbling of the 
German air force and the disorganisa- 


tion of his general defence system made 
it possible to operate the heavy bomb- 
ers in daylight. 

The Germans knew that we must 
have the use of good ports in order to 
support our advance, and so they left 
behind considerable garrisons in Le 
Havre, Boulogne and Calais, with the 
object of denying them to us for as 
long as possible. All these ports were 
quickly captured with very small losses 
after their defenders had been heavily 
bombed. For example, Le Havre was 
taken and 11,000 German troops cap- 
tured, with the loss of about 50 men 
on our side. Walchern Island com- 
manded the approaches to the port of 
Antwerp, but heavy bombers breached 
the dykes, flooded the German de- 
fences, and the island was captured 
with small losses. 

Finally, the Rhine was crossed at 
Vesel with trifling loss, after the de- 
fenders on the far bank had been 
crushed by a heavy bombing attack. 
This operation was carried out at night, 
and our forward troops were less than 
1,000 yards from the target. 

To summarize briefly, Fighter and 
Bomber Commands successfully beat 
off the German attacks on this country 
and shattered the evening’s invasion 
preparations. They thus saw us safely 
through the opening defensive phase of 
the war. Thereafter, they allowed us to 
develop and expand our war industries, 
secure from air attack. 

Secondly, Coastal Command took a 
successful and ever-growing part in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Of the total of 
U-boats lost from known causes, over 
50% were destroyed by land-based 
aircraft. 

Next, Bomber Command sank, or 
put out of action, the majority of the 
larger German warships. In addition, 
the Command laid nearly 50,000 sea 
mines and, by mining and direct attack, 
sank a total of nearly 600 German 
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ships. Several hundred more 
damaged, more or less severely. 

The Tactical Air Forces, using rock- 
ets, guns and bombs, gave powerful air 
support to our armies. 

Bomber Command’s strategic bomb- 
ing campaign, in close co-operation 
with the U. S. 8th Air Force, smashed 
the German war industries, crippled 
their communications, retarded their 
production of U-boats and V-weapons, 
and undermined their civilian morale. 
All this, together with the attrition on 
the Eastern Front, created the condi- 
tions which made invasion of the Con- 
tinent possible. 

Air Forces ensured the success of 
the invasion itself, by the destruction 
of the enemy communications and 
coast defences and by maintaining air 
supremacy over the Channel and the 
beach-heads. 

In conclusion, the war not only 
proved that aircraft possess tremen- 
dous offensive power, but it showed 
that, in all operations, by land or sea, 
mastery of the air was a prerequisite 
of success. In the whole history of 
the war, in every campaign, in all parts 
of the world, there was no exception 
to this rule. 

There is, however, one lesson, above 


were 


all others, which we can learn from 
our experience of the last war. We 
have survived in the past, not because 
we had immense man-power or im- 
mense resources, and certainly not be- 
cause we have always been ready for 
all emergencies. 
cause we used our brains. 

I believe that the dramatic success 
of the Royal Air Force in the last war 
was largely due to the thinking out of 
our problems in advance. Also, it 
owed much to the existence from the 


We have survived be- | 


beginning of the war, in all Commands, , 


of Operational Research Sections, 
staffed by scientists, which analysed 
operations, made suggestions for im- 
provements, and separated truth from 
illusion. 

In War, especially air warfare, we 


cannot hope to succeed nowadays un- | 


less we take the fullest advantage of 
the best scientific brains 


available. | 


Senior air officers and leading scien- | 
tists must work together as a team. | 


The problems facing us, today, are 
perhaps more difficult than those which 
were successfully solved prior to 1940, 
but they will, | am convinced, yield 
to the same treatment. What is quite 
certain is that they can be solved in no 
other way. 


“The dominant factor in future war will be airpower. 


And that is my firm belief 


But, like so many other things we do, we too often pay lip service to this great truth. 


“The greatest asset of airpower is its flexibility. 


The main factors in determining 


the degree of flexibility are the methods of command and control, the range of aircraft, 


and the mobility of supporting equipment. 


“Flexibility and centralized contro] of all the air forces in a theater of war are vital 


to success. 


“But the West has sacrificed flexibility by basing the air command organization on 
the requirements of ‘direct support’ of the land forces, whereas it should be based on 
the organization necessary to gain the greatest measure of control in the air. 

“IF WE LOSE THE WAR IN THE AIR, WE LOSE THE WAR .. . QUICKLY 


“Airpower is indivisible. 


If you split it up into compartments, you merely pull it to 


pieces and destroy its greatest asset—flexibility. 


“If we lose the war in the air, we lose the war and lose it quickly. 


The methods 


we adopted in the later stages of World War II are not necessarily those we should adopt 


in the next war. 


In World War II we had almost complete air superiority from 1943 


onwards; it will not be the same in World War III, and we cannot afford to sacrifice 


flexibility in our air command organization.” 
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—Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 
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SOME FALLACIES concerning Air Power 


By DR. EUGENE M. EMME 


Reprinted by permission from The ANNALS of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science (May 1955). 


Copyright 


1955, by The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Eugene M. Emme, Ph.D., Montgomery, Alabama, is professor of 
modern European history and international politics at the Air University 


and research adviser on the Air War College faculty. 


During World 


War II he was a civil flight instructor for the Army Air Forces and 


later a naval aviator and historical officer. 


His book, The Impact 


of Air Power, will appear late this fall. 


No technological innovation in the 
long history of mankind has been more 
frequently misinterpreted than aviation 
as an instrument of national policy. 
Air power is not understood either as 
a weapon in general or restricted war- 
fare, or as an agent of commerce and 
communication. Yet Americans can 
be said to be air-minded. The crucial 
race for air-atomic superiority, the 
heavy burden of military expenditures, 
and the threat of utter devastation 
hanging over the urban centers of 
North America—these are inescapable 
realities which readily appeal to both 
reason and emotion on all levels of 
society. 


* This article reflects the views of the 
author only and should not be construed as 
necessarily reflecting official views of the 
Department of the Air Force or of the Air 
University. 


In determining the best means to 
support the genuine political interests 
of the United States in world affairs, 


air power commands universal atten- 
tion. Americans are agreed on the 
paramount importance of air power. 
Yet this seeming unanimity succumbs 
to confusion when the capabilities and 
limitations of aviation are variously 
assessed by statesmen, humanitarians, 
politicians, military strategists, and 
popular opinion. When air power is 
evaluated in the democratic process 
of decision making, certain fallacies 
appear with monotonous regularity. 
Some of these fallacies derive from 
obsolete military doctrines or vested 
interests. Others are products of igno- 
rance, real as well as self-imposed. 
These fallacies are harmful to the na- 
tional interest, and thus also to the 
security of the free world. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON TODAY 


Thoughtful and prophetic specula- 
tions on the meaning of air power have 
not been lacking during the half cen- 
tury of the practical existence of avia- 
tion. Invented in an era of rampant 
nationalism and technically perfected 
in the crucible of wars, aviation has 
been primarily developed as a weapon. 
No nation, however, was prepared to 
exploit fully the capabilities of avia- 
tion as a weapon either in 1914 or in 
1939. Likewise, the consistent failure 
of democratic nations to appreciate 
the role of aviation in the pursuits of 
peace, particularly in its maintenance, 
has been even more apparent.’ 


Early Insights 


Prior to World War I, high places 
of government did not abound in for- 
ward-looking opinions about aviation 
and its future. When Santos-Dumont 
was the first to get off the soil of Eu- 
rope in a heavier-than-air craft in the 
fall of 1906, Lord Northcliffe, the 
British press magnate, fumed: “The 
news is not that man can fly, but that 
England is no longer an island.” ° 
The year before Louis Blériot’s channel 
hop, H. G. Wells wrote in his novel 
The War in the Air: 


In the air are no streets, no chan- 
nels, no point where one can say 
of an antagonist, “If he wants to 
reach my capital he must come by 


1 For a definition of air power as an in- 
strument of national policy, see E. M. 
Emme, “The Impact of Air Power upon 
History,” Air University Quarterly Review, 
Vol. 2 (Winter 1948), pp. 1-13. 

2 See Marvin W. McFarland, “When the 
Airplane Was a Military Secret—A Study of 
National Attitudes Before 1914” (reprint of 
an address), United States Air Services, Vol. 
39 (September, October 1954), pp. 11 f. 
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here.” In the air all directions lead 

everywhere.®* 
Wells foretold that air power would 
revolutionize war as well as the social 
consequences of war. He considered 
air war to be a “universal guerrilla 
war, a war inextricably involving civil- 
ians and homes and all the apparatus 
of social life.” In The World Set Free 


(1914), Wells foretold that air power } 


would be raised to its ultimate decisive 
military role by atomic bombs. In 


1909, an obscure Italian Major, Giulio 


Douhet, wrote: 

It must seem strange that the 
sky, too, is about to become another 
battlefield no less important than 
the battlefields on land and sea. But 
from now on we had better get ac- 
customed to this idea and prepare 


ourselves for the new conflicts to | 


come. The struggle for the 
command of the air will be bitter; 
and the so-called civilized nations 
will strive to forge the most telling 
means to wage the conflict.* 


And in 1916, a prominent American, 
Alexander Graham Bell, told the Na- 
tional Convention of the Navy League: 


We must realize that we are only 
in the infancy of aerial locomotion; 
that this is only the beginning of 
things. These are not matured ma- 
chines that have developed their 
full offensive power; there is going 
to be further improvement, and if 
you will allow your mind to look 
ahead you can see that land power 
and sea power will ultimately be 
‘The War in the Air (London: George 
Bell, 1908), p. 247. On H. G. Wells’s clair- 
voyance on air warfare, see Professor Ed- 
ward Mead Earle’s essay in E. M. Earle 
(Ed.), Nationalism and _ Internationalism 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950), pp. 116-18. 

*Giulio Douhet, The Command of the 
Air, translated by Dino Ferrari (New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1942), pp. 27-28. 
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Impact on England 


It was in England, the insular and 
spiritual homeland of sea power as well 
as of constitutional political tradition, 
that the revolutionary impact of avia- 
tion was to be first recognized. As 
diplomatic tension with Germany 
mounted during the “cold war” of 
1912-14, German Zeppelins, massive 
in size but unproved in war, appeared 
as a “menace” in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish populace. Rumors that German 
dirigibles had flown over England (pos- 
sible in theory but pure fantasy in fact) 
aroused considerable concern. Ghost- 
ly flying machines were often observed 
after midnight. Because of aviation 
England had obviously lost the geo- 
graphical immunity which twenty-odd 
miles of water had previously pro- 
vided." 

During 1914-18, responsible lead- 
ers grappled with the realities of three- 
dimensional warfare. As First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1914, Winston 
Churchill was charged with the defense 
of the United Kingdom proper. The 
British Army and its Flying Corps had 
been totally committed in the bloody 
deadlock of ground forces in France. 
Churchill foresaw that air warfare, even 
in this primitive period, did not pos- 
sess clearly divisible categories such 
as Offense and defense. He therefore 
immediately dispatched land-based 
naval aircraft “to deny the use of ter- 
ritory within 100 miles of Dunkirk to 


*“Preparedness for Aerial Defense” (ad- 
dress given April 10, 1916), Navy League 
Pamphlet, No. 73 (Washington, 1916). 

‘A not dissimilar phenomenon perhaps 
occurred when “flying saucers” were to ap- 
pear at the same moment the United States 
lost its isolated continental position in a 
shrinking world. On “Zeppelin Menace,” 
see John R. Cuneo, Winged Mars, Vol. 1; 
The German Air Weapon, 1870-1914 (Har- 
risburg: Military Service, 1942), pp. 121-27. 


German Zeppelins.” While the Ger- 
man Army and Navy fought between 
themselves over which Zeppelin serv- 
ice was to bomb England when the 
Imperial Chancellor raised the existing 
political ban on such action, aircraft 
of the Royal Navy based in France 
destroyed several German Zeppelins on 
their home bases in the name of air 
defense of the United Kingdom. 

When Gotha bombers roamed over 
London in 1916-17, Lloyd George ap- 
pointed a special committee headed by 
Field Marshal Jan Smuts to investigate 
the serious plight of British air de- 
fense. While German bombs were 
falling on London (often evaluated 
after the war as a mere nuisance), the 
Smuts Committee unequivocally rec- 
ommended that an independent air 
force be instituted immediately. This 
official report, called by some the 
Magna Charta of British air power, 
concluded: 


The day may not be far off when 
aerial operations with their devasta- 
tion of enemy lands and destruction 
of industrial and populous centres 
on a vast scale may become the 
principal operations of war to which 
the older forms of military and naval 
operations may become secondary 
and subordinate. 

It is important that we should not 
only secure air predominance, but 
secure it on a very large scale; and 
having secured it in this war [1914- 
18| we should make every effort 
and sacrifice to maintain it for the 
future. Air supremacy may in the 
long run become as important a 
factor in the defence of the Empire 
as sea supremacy.* 


The Independent Air Force of Great 


‘Great Britain, “Second Report of the 
Prime Minister’s Committee on Air Organi- 
sation and Home Defence Against Air 
Raids,” August 17, 1917. 
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Britain for the conduct of a bombing 
offensive against Germany proper came 
into being the same year. 


Air Power During Peactime 


For twenty years after its founding 
in 1919, the autonomous Royal Air 
Force was known as the Cinderella of 
the British armed forces. The van- 
quished nations were disarmed in the 
air and the League of Nations was 
delegated the task of regulating the 
peace for the victors. Under Winston 
Churchill as Secretary of State for 
Colonies in 1920, the infant Royal Air 
Force was adapted to peacetime tasks 
of the Empire. RAF squadrons served 
as police forces in the British protec- 
torates and mandates of the Middle 
East, developing a system for “air con- 
trol of underdeveloped areas.” As the 
range and reliability of aircraft in- 
creased with technical progress in the 
1920's, “air parity” became a vital 
strategic factor for European nations, 
first appreciated in England. It was 
determined by the Salisbury Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Imperial 
Defense, immediately after the French 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1923, that 
the Royal Air Force should always be 
strong enough to protect England 
against air attack by the strongest Con- 
tinental air force within striking dis- 
tance. Yet governmental policy based 
upon the assumption that there would 
be “no war in ten years” (established 
in 1924) actually provided for a Royal 
Air Force only one-half as strong in 
1934 as the Salisbury Committee had 
recommended a decade earlier. Until 
the eve of World War II, appropria- 
tions for the Royal Air Force, though 
rapidly increased after 1935, were less 
than that for the Royal Navy and the 
British Army. In 1938, Britain was 
humbled at Munich largely because of 
her deficiencies in the air. Eventually, 
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in 1940, Britain was forced to fight 
alone in the air for her very life. 


Threat of Aerial Bombardment During | 
Peacetime 


The diplomatic significance of the | 
threat of aerial bombardment during 
the cold war of the 1930's is even now | 
not fully appreciated. A brief sum-| 
mary of this painful episode may help 
provide perspectives for the reorienta- | 
tion of American policy today. 

Atomic bombs are merely the second | 
chapter of the air power story for most 
Europeans. Weapons of mass destruc- | 
tion were highly publicized long before 
and during the Conference for the Re- | 
duction and Limitation of Armaments 
held at Geneva in 1932-33. Poison} 
gas and bacteria rained down from air- | 
craft conjured nightmares of what total | 
war could mean in Europe. While] 
Soviet Russia today propagandizes a} 
desire to outlaw atomic bombs, there} 
was an attempt made at Geneva in 
1933 to outlaw all aerial bombing. In 
“air-forceless Germany” (to use Her- 
man Goering’s expression), the politi- 
cal device of building air raid shelters 
and conducting civil defense exercises 
was used to consolidate the populace 
under the young Nazi government in 
1933. While secret rearmament and 
public works solved unemployment and 
social discontent within Germany, 
Adolf Hitler and Air Minister Goering 
were forging a new diplomatic weapon, 
the Luftwaffe. 

In March 1935, after the independ- 
ent German Air Force was “pulled out 
of the hat” of secrecy in direct viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles, British 
diplomats hurried to Berlin. Hitler 
told them that Germany now possessed 
“air parity” with Britain. This boast— 
a brazen lie—shocked British public 
opinion and British leadership to the 
core. Widely disseminated statistics 
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on Germany’s “first-line aircraft” 
aroused in Britain a feeling of helpless- 
ness and a fear of air attack which 
thereafter were to congeal in British 
political appeasement of Germany until 
the blitzkrieg in Poland and in British 
military inactivity during the phony 
war until May 1940 when Hitler seized 
the military initiative in the West. 

“The bomber will always get 
through” was not a quotation from a 
doctrinal manual of the Royal Air 
Force. It was a statement made by 
Prime Minister Baldwin on the eve of 
his departure to the World Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva in 1932. 
The Royal Observer Corps, the 
“Shadow Factory” scheme for widen- 
ing the base of aircraft production, 
radar development, the Spitfire proto- 
type, and the mass production of gas 
masks—all these were stimulated by 
the events of 1935-36. Yet Britain 
and France remained reluctant even at 
this late hour to rearm fully. The 
bombing demonstrations in Manchuria 
by Japan, in Ethiopia by the Regia 
Aeronautica, and in the Spanish Civil 
War by the Luftwaffe magnified popu- 
lar revulsion against the horror which a 
general war would bring to all of Eu- 
rope; likewise the boasts of Goering, 
the apparent expansionistic designs of 
the Nazi Reich, and the “shop win- 
dow” tours of the Luftwaffe skillfully 
conducted by the Germans for foreign 
military observers. Anti-Communism, 
anti-Semitism, and prosperity in Ger- 
many were also not ineffective tools of 
Nazi statecraft in influencing public 
opinion abroad. Subtle suggestions 
and eventually intimidation, blackmail, 
and naked ultimatums backed by the 
threat of bombing held over the leaders 
of European nations characterized 
the increasingly prominent diplomatic 
role of the Luftwaffe between 1935 and 
1939. 

When in 1938 war was postponed at 


Munich, the belief held by British and 
French statesmen as well as their peo- 
ples that the German Air Force was 
an overwhelmingly powerful threat was 
of decisive importance in achieving 
Hitler’s bloodless victory. Britain pos- 
sessed only six Spitfires. In Paris there 
were not enough gas masks to go 
around. British and French leaders 
therefore recoiled before the inhumane 
evil of a horrible war. Virtually the 
last thing that Chamberlain said to 
Hitler at Munich was that he hoped 
that the Luftwaffe would not have to 
bomb the women and children of 
Prague when the Third Reich absorbed 
the Sudetenland. It was thus that the 
threat of massive air attacks, albeit 
more inferred by democratic statesmen 
than explicitly advanced by the Nazis, 
proved to be of profound historical im- 
portance. In March 1939, Goering 
pounded the table in front of the help- 
less Czech diplomats and stated that 
he would be chagrined to have to un- 
leash his Luftwaffe to destroy the 
“beautiful city of Prague.” 

In the present day, the fate of the 
West seems to depend upon the re- 
sponse of peace-loving nations to the 
challenge of militant Communism with 
air-atomic power building up in its 
arsenal. The inherent vulnerability of 
democratic nations to threats of an 
atomic holocaust by an aggressor na- 
tion, not to mention the decisiveness 
of a surprise all-out atomic attack it- 
self, only increases the urgency for col- 
lective security actions, adequate pre- 
paredness in the air, and, if and when 
necessary, the will to use decisive mili- 
tary force. This seems to be the harsh 


* The most recent account is in Viscount 
Chilston’s “The Rearmament of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany down to the 
Munich Agreement of 30 September 1938,” 
Veronica M. Toynbee (Ed.), Survey of 
International Affairs, 1938, Vol. Il (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 
460-603. 
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lesson taught by air power’s contribu- 
tion to the descent into World War II. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF MILITARY 
DOCTRINE 

Past miscalculation and _ fallacies 
with respect to air power are not con- 
fined to those revealed by the conduct 
of democratic governments faced by 
the threat of air attack by aggressive- 
minded nations during periods of rela- 
tive peace. A brief consideration of 
theories on air warfare reflects the im- 
pact of aviation upon the meaning of 
warfare. It also clarifies the divergen- 
cies and vagaries of military doctrine. 

Early theorists on the military role 
of aviation in some instances can right- 
fully be called prophets. Their views, 
like those of most prophets, were dog- 
matic and were distasteful to most of 
their contemporaries. Though “Billy” 
Mitchell, Hugh Trenchard, and Giulio 
Douhet were each guilty of overesti- 
mating the technical capacities of avia- 
tion in their own time, some of their 
most controversial thoughts seem to 
possess validity in the present day. 
The demonstrated role during World 
War II of tactical air forces in land 
battles, the effective TNT strategic air 
attacks, and the subsequent addition of 
atomic bombs appear to have verified 
their conclusions based upon empirical 
reasoning. 

Neither Douhet nor Mitchell were 
military thinkers in the realm of high 
strategy and national policy like 
Clausewitz and Mahan. Douhet did 
essay a framework of strategic con- 
cepts which fits air-atomic realities 
fairly well. His views of air attack as 
a decisive action for the demoraliza- 
tion of a nation seem well founded. 
Mitchell had a global view of American 
security in the air age (he pointed to 
the importance of Alaska and predicted 
the attack on Pearl Harbor), and he 
defined air power as a national instru- 
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mentality in its broadest economic as 
well as its military sense. Neither 


their theories nor their historical fame 
need be elaborated here. It is suffi- } 
cient to point out that in 1921 they 

were one in believing that air power | 
as a military force had revolutionized | 
warfare because it brought the heart} 
of industrialized and urbanized nations 

into the battlefield. This basic belief | 
challenged the traditional purpose of | 
armies and navies and questioned their 

plans and structures. Douhet and{ 
Mitchell both insisted, at the cost off 
their careers (while Trenchard went to| 
the House of Lords), that a nation 

should organize its aviation capacity in| 
peace to assure “command in the air” | 
in war. 

The limited range and the unrelia- 
bility of aircraft in the 1920's and early 
1930's were not conducive to a rapid 
acceptance of air-age realities in aj 
United States girded by broad oceans.| 
With no more than five months’ com 
bat experience in World War I, a few 
American airmen nonetheless devel- 
oped rich theories on a thin diet of 
meager appropriations and slow career 
advancement. By 1935, the United 
States had its four-engined B-17 (fly- 
ing fortress) prototype in the air. In 
World War II, air armadas of four- 
engined bombers were to carry TNT 
war to German and Japanese cities. 
While both Germany and Japan began 
the war with startling employment of 
air forces, their leaders did not really 
understand the role of air power in 
war. Atomic air weapons reconciled 
the hitherto contradictory principles of 
“mobility” and “concentration of fire- 
power.” No longer are there any dis- 
putes about the decisiveness of stra- 
tegic bombing in general war. No 
longer are there any disputes about the 
priority role of air forces in achieving 
“air superiority” over battlefields, in 
general or limited wars. 
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The Battle of Britain (1940) and 
the fate of Germany’s air defense ef- 
fort (1942-45), moreover, adequately 
demonstrated the crucial role of bomb- 
ers in homeland air defense. The first 
raid of Bomber Command on Berlin 
altered decisively the course of the 
Battle of Britain—a fact not generally 
known. It caused an enraged Hitler 
to order the Luftwaffe to shift the at- 
tack from RAF bases and radar sites 
to the city of London. This was done 
at the most ineffectual moment of 
Fighter Command, which was also 
“their finest hour.” The V-weapons 
failed to resurrect for the dying Reich 
any real hope of stemming the “air 
terror’ of the Anglo-American bomber 
offensive. In the Pacific, the lack of 
range of Allied aircraft and the in- 
accessibility or unavailability of Sibe- 
rian bases delayed the application of 
Allied air power to the task of obtain- 
ing the decision without an occupa- 
tion of Japan by surface forces. The 
advent of atomic bombs merely under- 
scored the revolutionary impact of air 
power upon general war. As one civil- 
ian military analyst recorded in 1946, 
the atomic bomb did not make air 
power more violent or more decisive: 
“A city can be as effectively destroyed 
with TNT and incendiaries—but it {the 
atomic bomb] will concentrate violence 
in terms of time.” ° The possible con- 
centration in a general war of violence 
against an entire nation relegates mili- 
tary doctrine founded exclusively upon 
World War II or even upon the unique 
Korean experience to the realm of pure 
fallacy. 


WELTER OF CONFUSION ON JOINT 
OPERATIONS 


Questions regarding the role of air 
forces employed in joint operations 


® Bernard Brodie, The Absolute Weapon 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1946), pp. 70-71. 


with other military forces arouse the 
greatest confusion. Here, doctrinal tra- 
ditions and service interests have been 
the chief source of fallacies both in the 
past and in the present. Military pro- 
fessionals have consistently thought of 
aviation in terms Jf their traditional 
war objectives. The airplane was 
tethered to su:tace forces. This was 
practicable during the infancy of avia- 
tion, but it affected adversely the or- 
ganization and application of air power. 
A major intellectual road block raised 
by tradition-minded thinking in the 
past yet remains: so far, a comprehen- 
sive military theory of air power has 
not been elaborated. 

The basic assumptions of conven- 
tional military thought as laid down by 
Clausewitz and Mahan remained im- 
pervious to the influence of air power 
until World War II. Admirals and 
Army generals viewed the airplane as 
eyes to protect their respective battle- 
ships or troops in the line until World 
War II, some until Pearl Harbor or 
North Africa. With aircraft ship based, 
naval airmen considered aircraft pri- 
marily as a weapon of sea power for 
sinking enemy battleships, and later for 
bombing U-boat pens and enemy air- 
craft carriers. Military air power, first 
with the piloted airplane and now with 
guided missiles, has been consistently 
regarded by Army and Navy authori- 
ties as range-extended artillery. Airlift 
provides increased mobility or logisti- 
cal support for infantry. Air weapons, 
traditionalists reason, should thus be 
organically instituted within armies and 
navies. 


Military Capabilities of Aircraft 


The range, speed of penetration, and 
directness of air attack thus have been 
either totally ignored or, at best, limited 
in strategical or tactical significance to 
armies in the field and navies at sea. 
These unique military capabilities of 
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aircraft and their military payloads, on 
the other hand, have been the stock 
in trade of professional airmen. The 
records of many lengthy and heated in- 
terservice debates, even though over- 
taken in detail by the pace of continued 
scientific advance, provide documenta- 
tion for many contemporary contro- 
versies.'° The more strongly the air- 
men voice their long-held views on the 
splintering of air power, particularly 
that of tactical and airlift units among 
the various American air forces, the 
more they appear to be charged with 
expressing their so-called “vested in- 
terests.” The professional airman in- 
sists, in turn, that the only “vested 
interests” involved are those of the 
nation. Yet among the prominent po- 
litical figures in the Western world 
only Winston Churchill took the pains 
in 1949 to repeat in timely and poetic 
fashion the fundamental assumption 
expressed by the Smuts Committee in 
1917: 


For good or ill, air mastery is 
today the supreme expression of 
military power, and fleets and 
armies, however necessary and im- 
portant, must accept subordinate 
rank. This is a memorable mile- 
stone in the march of men."! 


Such words cannot be easily dismissed 
if one has read Churchill’s memoirs of 
World War II and its cautious evalua- 

10 See following reports (titles abbre- 
viated): American Aviation Board (1919), 
Dickman Board (1919), Graham Commit- 
tee (1919), Menoher Board (1919), Lassi- 
ter Board (1923), Lampert Committee 
(1924), Morrow Board (1925), Drum 
Board (1933), Baker Board (1934), Howell 
Commission (1934), Woodrum Committee 
(1944), Joint Chiefs of Staff Special Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of National De- 
fense (1944-45), Eberstadt Committee 
(1945), and the House “Unification and 
Strategy” Hearings (1949). 

11 From Churchill’s speech in Boston, 
“United We Stand,” Vital Speeches, Vol. 15 
(April 1, 1949), pp. 380-84. 
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tion of the joint roles of the respective 
armed forces in that TNT war. Where- 


as airmen have been reluctant to press 
for the proper employment of armies{ 
and navies, their opposite numbers in| 
the sister services have been quick to] 
appreciate how air forces can provid: 
powerful but ancillary support for sur-] 
face forces. 

The dynamic pace of technical prog- 
ress indicates, with intercontinental air- 
craft and missiles a near reality (not 
to mention space vehicles), that even 
the earth’s atmosphere is no longer the] 
limit. All that the Congressional in-| 
vestigation of “Unification and Strat- 
egy” in 1949 could clearly record was| 
that interservice differences with re-| 
spect to the role of air power in mili-| 
tary affairs “will continue because of 
fundamental professional  disagree-| 
ments on the art of warfare.” . 


ORGANIZATION OF AIR POWER 


Concern with the inadequate organi- 
zation of the air power of the United 
States under the National Defense Act 
of 1947 and its amendments has been 
clearly manifested by the Navy attack 
on the B-36’s in 1948 and the post- 
Korean campaign of the Army for tac- 
tical aviation. A reluctance of airmen 
to voice their own dissatisfaction maj 
have been based upon the fallacy thai 
they had finally in 1947 won “Billy 
Mitchell’s battle. The belated creation 
of an independent Department of the 
Air Force (three decades, no less, after 
the creation of the Royal Air Force 
was, however, coupled with the crea 
tion of the Department of Defense over 
the three services. Thus, the United 
States became the only major nation 
in the world possessing the question 
able luxury of four separate military ail 
services: The Naval Air Force, the Maj 
rine Air Force, Army Aviation, and 
the United States Air Force. As ong 
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As one 


independent critic sympathetic with the 
latter air force has pointed out: 


The National Defense Act which 
purported to create a Department of 
Air, custodial of air power, con- 
versely dispersed air power and in- 
vited continuous dispersement.'* 


One central issue most copiously docu- 
mented by the “Unification and Strat- 
egy investigation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Armed Services Committee 
in 1949 was that revolving around the 
question of which American air force 
was to do what in the business of air 
power devoted to national security. 
There was no disagreement about the 
dominance of air power in national se- 
curity. There was no disagreement 
about the dominance of air power in 
national military strategy or the re- 
quirement for “air superiority” in peace 
or varying degrees of war. Arguments 
over the feasibility of “strategic bomb- 
ing” and how the inevitable “battle for 
the air” should be won revolved around 
the issue over which one of the sev- 
eral air forces could perform or should 
control this mission. These differences 
of opinion only compounded confusion 
on American air power as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 


USAF 


Neither the limited Korean experi- 
ence and the creation of the prospect 
of future limited wars nor the an- 
nouncement of the Soviet H-explosion 
in 1953 has appeared to cause any 
major alteration of America’s basic 
organization for defense or the avia- 
tion tasks assigned to the various 
armed services as of 1947. All of the 
military services expanded during the 
Korean War. The United States Air 
12 Gill Robb Wilson, “The Public View of 
the Air Force,” Air University Quarterly 
Review, Vol. 6 (Winter 1953-54), p. 4. 


Force (USAF) logically remains the 
primary military instrument of Ameri- 
can air power. It is the American 
air service charged by statute with pri- 
mary responsibility for the air defense 
of North America, as well as for main- 
taining what is not improperly called 
the “first line of national defense,” the 
Strategic Air Command. It is also 
responsible for tactical aviation in joint 
operations with ground forces. Yet 
the Secretary of the USAF and the 
USAF Chief of Staff have no advisory 
seats in the National Security Council. 
The civilian Secretary of the USAF has 
no seat in the President’s Cabinet. No 
airman from the ranks of the USAF 
has yet been named Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.* No ex-Secre- 
tary of the USAF has been raised to 
be Secretary of Defense. With the ex- 
ception of the Alaskan and Northeast 
Air Commands, neither of which pos- 
sesses significant commitments of land 
or sea forces, no USAF officer has yet 
been appointed commander of a major 
overseas theater command. Sheer time 
may rectify some of these matters 
which, outwardly at any rate, seem to 
reflect the fact that the realities of air 
power may not have been properly 
represented in the national organiza- 
tion for defense. But if counsel and 
judgment on major military matters in- 
volving air power are desired at the 
highest decision-making level of gov- 
ernment (perhaps civil control itself) 
the organization for defense should log- 
ically reflect this in personal military 
and civil responsibility at the proper 
level. Political organizations and mili- 
tary commands remain, after all, hu- 
man institutions. There is no substi- 
tute in a democracy for the virtues of 


* Ed. Note: Since this article appeared 
General Nathan F. Twining has been named 
Chairman of the JCS. Donald A. Quarles 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 
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personal responsibility and leadership. 
General Wars and Limited Wars 


Governmental organization for de- 
fense should accommodate the promi- 
nence of air power in the air-atomic 
age, so that the nation’s military inter- 
ests may be best served. These basic 
military interests of the nation, all seem 
to agree, are survival by the prevention 
of an all-out general war, or, if war is 
forced upon us, the decisive prosecu- 
tion of limited wars or, in the last re- 
sort, of an all-out war. In terms of 
these explicit and indisputable military 
interests of the United States, wishful 
thinking seems to be giving rise to the 
fallacious hope of turning the strategic 
clock back to 1945. This fallacy now 
is clothed in a political-military doc- 
trine that would ban the discriminate 
use of air-delivered atomic weapons 
in small wars limited by political and 
geographical circumstances. Nothing 
perhaps could more encourage future 
Communist aggression. The nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion have accepted the necessary role 
of air-atomic weapons in their defen- 
sive strategy. The decision not to use 
A-weapons in the Korean War appezars 
to offer no precedent for future deci- 
sions concerning the prosecution of a 
limited war. 

American military power is today 
committed to deter, or to fight if nec- 
essary, any Communist aggression sup- 
ported by the implied threat or actual 
use of military forces be they guerrilla, 
conventional, or atomic. Appease- 
ment of Communist aggression entails 
ultimate strategic disadvantages which 
might well approximate suicide for the 
United States and its allies. The les- 
son of British appeasement and mili- 
tary weakness and the decline of col- 
lective security in the 1930's (culmi- 
nating in the temporary surrender at 
Munich, the fall of France, and the 
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hairbreadth escape from defeat in the 
Battle of Britain) appear highly per- 
tinent for today. Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold E. Talbott tersely ex- 
pressed recently the crux of the matter 
as follows: 


I am afraid the new phrase, peace- 


ful co-existence, means just that. | 
You exist if you are too tough to | 


tackle. You perish if you are weak 

and unready.' 

The probability of World War Iil 
cannot be assumed. Such an assump- 


tion would only help to make it in- | 
But to organize and to plan | 


evitable. 
military power for any less comprehen- 
sive contingency could be no 
catastrophic. The only genuine deter- 
rent to all-out war is the maintenance 
of retaliatory power as a means of 
punishment designed to fit that crime 
of aggression. The first Secretary of 
Defense, James Forrestal, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Navy, recorded in 1948: 


. throughout my recent trip to 
Europe I was increasingly impressed 
by the fact that the only balance that 
we have against the overwhelming 
manpower of the Russians, and 
therefore the chief deterrent to war, 
is the threat of immediate retaliation 
with the atomic bomb." 


The Soviet possession of an air-atomic 
capability against the United States 
only increases the value of the deter- 
rent role of the Strategic Air Command 
in American security. Yet there are 
those who appear to reason fallaciously 
that mutual capabilities for H-bomb 
destruction of the United States and 


13 New York Times, November 28, 1954, 
p. E-1. 

14 Dictated memoranda after European 
tour in mid-November 1948, “Points for the 
President,” the first one being on the atomic 
bomb. Walter Millis (Ed.), The Forrestal 
Diaries (New York: Viking Press, 1951) 
pp. 537-38. 
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the Soviet Union have eliminated the 
deterrent role of air power. The H- 
bomb deliverable by aircraft (including 


guided missiles) could be the greatest 
deterrent to general war ever known. 


To organize and prepare military 
forces to fight only global general wars 
or only limited peripheral wars or not 


to fight at all, these are all fallacious 
concepts. Such fallacies merely point 
up the central dilemma of democracies 
in reconciling military and political 
means of survival. This is as true for 
the security of the United States itself 
as it is for the collective security of all 
free nations instituted in NATO or un- 
der the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty. It is a serious fallacy to 
reason that air power can be suitably 
employed only in total war. Nuclear 
weapons are weapons of air power, not 
substitutes for it.. Moreover, atomic 
weapons are no longer the exclusive 
weapons of air forces. There are many 
other weapons possessing a multiplicity 
of firepower effects which can be used 
with discrimination for a variety of de- 
cisive military results. 


No responsible airman in the last 
decade has asserted that air power can 
do everything by itself, or even any- 
thing entirely by itself. But the di- 
version to missions of limited war in 
support of ground and naval forces of 
tactical air forces inevitably weakens 
the strength of over-all air defense and 
the strength of strategic striking forces. 
This was demonstrated by the Korean 
experience. Tactical air forces are to- 
day long-range air forces and carry 
atomic weapons. Thus, tactical air 
forces should play an indispensable 
“close-support” role in both continen- 
tal air defense and the strategic air 
Offense in a general war. If there 
should be future Koreas or limited wars 
fought with air and naval forces, weak- 


ening of the ultimate military power 
of the Western nations must be mini- 
mized if World War III is to be pre- 
vented. 


Unified Air Power 


The “unity” of air power—incorpo- 
rating all strategic, tactical, and defense 
air forces—must be considered, then, a 
prime organizational requisite for eco- 
nomic preparation for both World War 
III and such “brush fire” wars as Amer- 
ican and allied military forces may be 
committed to. The requirement for 
homeland security appears of highest 
priority. Only unified air power satis- 
fies the requirement of preparing to 
fight, if necessary, either general or 
limited wars. The rebuilding of North 
Korean airfields and the growth of the 
Red Chinese Air Force, for example, 
indicate the importance which Commu- 
nists appear to give to “air superiority” 
in possible future localized conflicts. 
Air power was the military factor 
which shaped the nature of ground 
operations in Korea, a fact many seem 
already to have forgotten, since “air 
superiority” was primarily granted to 
United Nations forces by default. 
Properly unified, American air power 
could be hurt in limited wars, but it 
could not be destroyed. 


After a detailed examination of the 
fate of the air arm of the United States 
Army prior to and during World War I, 
one cautious and dispassionate histo- 
rian concluded: 


Thoughtful citizens, layman and 
specialist, politician, and staff offi- 
cers, would do well to ask and ask 
again if the military establishment 

is sufficiently well organized 
to develop and exploit . . . these 
newest weapons on the horizon [e.g., 
guided missiles}. Failing here, the 
nation will repeat the sorry pattern 
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of the air weapon, wastefully grop- 
ing forward with each innovation.'° 


Mobilization and Power in Being 


The planning of national defense for 
future wars must be guided by the fol- 
lowing axiom: In a future general war, 
the United States cannot again depend 
upon its allies for time to mobilize. 
The achievements in mobilization and 
production of the United States in two 
world wars offer no precedents for the 
solution of new problems posed by the 
threat of devastating air attack upon 
all major American cities within the 
space of a few days. The problem of 
strategic dispersal to meet the possi- 
bility of a wholesale atomic Pearl Har- 
bor imposes a terrible burden upon the 
entire structure of our urbanized and 
democratic society. It is the problem 
of no less than dispersing an entire 
nation. This problem, whether it is 
posed in terms of a “long” or a “short,” 
a “limited” or a “general” war, can- 
not be fully and completely resolved. 
Yet it must be faced squarely. One 
student of command and organization 
in modern war concludes as follows: 


The real danger of war to a 
democracy lies in the initial blow. 
Totalitarian nations, especially in 
this atomic age, are better fitted to 
plan and deliver a sudden and pow- 
erful assault than a democracy. 
If this trump card fails they become 
inferior to democracies, but the 
demoratic state must be able to sur- 
vive the first murderous blows. We 
must be defended by adequate and 
scientifically up-to-date forces. Our 


15]. B. Holley, Jr., Ideas and Weapons: 
Exploitation of the Aerial Weapon by the 
United States During World War I (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), p. 178. 
Particular commendation here should be 
given Professor Holley’s superb accounting 
of the sparseness of analyses of air power 
problems by serious scholars; see pp. 179- 
209. 
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machinery for the higher direction 
of war must be capable of operating 
immediately under war conditions." 


To survive the “first murderous blows” 
presents problems which can only be 
clarified in terms of home-front battle- 
field realities. Their solution, like that 
of the entire problem of civil defense, 


rests with all the American people. | 


There is obviously nothing economic | 
Or inexpensive about the strategic | 


problems created by air power, either 
in terms of dollars or blood. No re- 
sponsible airman has yet said that air 
power was a “cheap” way to prevent 
or to fight World War III or to fight 
even a limited war. 
of scientific advances and the rapid 
obsolescence of aircraft and weapons 
preclude “cheapness” in the face of the 
requirement for maintaining effective 
military forces-in-being. Realistic pre- 
paredness of an industrialized society 
for war prohibits fallacious thinking. 
It remains primarily a question of how 
much the nation can afford not to 
spend on readiness and dispersion, a 
figure which may best be determined 
by assessing the actual military threat 
and intentions posed by the potential 
enemy. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND AIR 
POWER 


The relationships between politics 
and technology in this age of global- 
ranged air vehicles and their A-bomb 
payloads present highly delicate ques- 
tions when one speaks of fallacies. 
Yet it seems that the capabilities of air 
power have been improperly evaluated 
throughout the whole period of its evo- 
lution, first exaggerated in immediate 
importance by its frustrated cham- 


16 Sir Robert Saundby, “The Higher Di- 
rection of War” (lecture at London Univer- 


sity), The Aeroplane, Vol. 74 (February 20, 


1948), pp. 210-11. 
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pions, then reluctantly and incomplete- 
ly accepted by its jaundiced critics. 

The decisions and actions which 
must be taken concerning air power 
today and tomorrow present a crucial 
challenge to democratic statesmen. It 
was possible for peaceful Britain to err 
in the 1930’s and yet, with horrible 
cost and difficulty, survive in 1940. 
Now one aircraft with global range and 
one bomb may accomplish with ease 
more destruction than a fleet of TNT 
bombers were able to accomplish with 
difficulty in 1945. It would be a fal- 
lacy to assume that the existence of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile with a 
hydrogen war head changes the basic 
strategic problem of 1955 for the 
United States. A so-called “ICBM” 
would merely be able to do more easily 
and more quickly what ordinary air- 
craft can be made to do now. 

After tracing the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, an eighteenth-cen- 
tury historian held the comfortable 
view that the invention of gunpowder 
had so complicated the art of war that 
“barbarians” would have to become 
civilized before they could conquer. 
To Edward Gibbon, technological 
progress and moral growth were re- 
ciprocal developments. He could not 
foresee a time when man’s scientific 
prowess would far outrun his political 
genius. Today, the entire world is in- 
fluenced by a struggle between Western 
nations and militant Communism, and 
by the emergence of vast underdevel- 
oped nations spurred on by nationalis- 
tic fervor. The United States stands 
as the leader of the Western nations 
in the struggle for the creation of a 
more perfect peace. Air power is the 
new military factor which has given to 
the most aggressive-minded nation de- 
tisive force with which to exploit the 
initiative. With the implied backing 
of force aggressors can exploit the po- 
litical initiative with the subtle or naked 


threat of devastating force or, if they 
choose, the decisive use of overwhelm- 
ing force. Instant or massive retalia- 
tion becomes meaningless if an aggres- 
sor air force can destroy with surprise 
devastation the total capacity or the 
will of a nation to retaliate. 


Purposes of Military Power 


Admiral Mahan clearly pointed out 
in his time the important distinction 
between the military offensive and the 
political initiative, which, he said, was 
one fundamental to any intelligent pro- 
gram of military preparedness. Mahan 
explained: 


A navy for defence only, in the 
political sense, means a navy that will 
only be used in case we are forced 
into war; a navy for defence only, 
in the military sense, means a navy 
that can only await attack and de- 
fend its own, leaving the enemy at 
ease as regards his own interests, 
and at liberty to choose his own time 
and manner of fighting.’ 


With respect to air power, these words 
might well be recalled when the terms 
“retaliation,” “initiative,” and even “air 
defense” are used without precise rela- 
tion to political or military circum- 
stances. The defensive political role of 
the United States air-atomic offensive 
capability, as well as the dominant but 
not exclusive role of air forces em- 
ployed in wars that are limited politi- 
cally, must be clearly defined both in 
terms of political objectives and of all 
available military means. The United 
States and its allies have no claim to 
that initiative in international politics 
which the Soviet and neutral powers of 
the world can exert at will, regardless 
of what the United States and its allies 
may do. 


17“Current Fallacies upon Naval Sub- 
jects,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
Vol. 97 (June 1898), p. 45. 
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__ 
| 
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Air power employed with its full dignity, life would not be worth 
military capability should make the living.** 

price of general world war virtually, 
though perhaps not totally, unaccept- 
able. This seems particularly valid if 
one holds that man’s ideas are of ulti- een to provide time for moral ideas 


Traditionally, the purpose of mili- 
tary power of democratic nations has 


mately higher importance than man’s ‘© bring on peaceful change rather 
machines of destruction. George Cat- than to achieve change by force of 
lett Marshall reasoned: arms. Weapons are not the sole 
means of determining national policy. 
We have before us the greatest Peace and war, however, are no longer 
task ever faced by any generation absolute conditions. The threat of an | 
of men in the fight to preserve peace. atomic holocaust is here to stay. Com- 
War, I say again, is no longer an munism continues to thrive and to 
evil. In this age, it seems intoler- threaten. At the moment of this writ- 
able. There is nothing to be said in ing, the best hope of mankind is that, 
favor of war except that it is the whatever the role of force in the fu-| 
lesser of two evils. It is better than ture, the most potent political ideas | 
appeasement of aggression, because and military instruments, as well as the 
appeasement encourages the aggres- will to survive, may be on the side of 
sion it seeks to prevent; and it is the most peacefully inclined nations. 
far better than submission to tyr- 
— and jp erga because with- 18 Memorial Day Address, Washington, 
out freedom and respect for human C., May 30, 1949. 


The Problem of the Three Fighting Services 


If every nation had only one Service, it would be comparatively simple to determine 
how that Service should be organized and equipped. But there are three Services, and 
there will be three Services for many years to come. 

I have already said that the dominant factor in warfare today and of the future is 
air power; offensive air power on a mighty scale, which will make it absolutely clear that 
war is the quickest and surest way of NOT getting what you want. Atomic air power! 
is the weapon which will deter any aggressor. 

Here lies the key to preventing war until man is able to abolish it. 

But we now come head-on to a difficult inter-Service problem. ; 

Before air power became a weapon of war, it was reasonably clear in which direction 
the responsibilities of the armies and navies lay. The navies were concerned with the war 
at sea, and the armies with war on land. Even then, navies considered they needed their 
own soldiers for certain functions, and Marines became a part of navies, and still are. i 

The advent of air power changed the whole scene. 

Armies and navies saw, and still see, in air power a way of concentrating great fire- 
power for their particular tasks, a way of distant reconnaissance, and of striking the enemy} 
beyond the range of guns. ; 

The cry went up for air forces to support armies, and for air forces to support 
navies. They each got what they wanted, and some more than others. 

This surely is not the way to use the decisive instrument of warfare. We want to 
release the air forces from bondage and forge them into one mighty weapon. 

What has gone wrong is that today each Service tries to be self-contained and in a 
large measure it succeeds. In this struggle between the Services there is duplication, and 
naturally wastage... . 


—Field Marshal The Viscount Montgomery 

of Alamein, “Organization for War in 
Modern Times,” The Royal United Service 
Institution Journal, Vol. C, No. 600, No- 
vember 1955. 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCE on the Origins of 


the American Concept of 


Strategic Bombardment 


By DR. J. L. BOONE ATKINSON 


It has generally been acceded for the past decade or so that the 
greatest single deterrent to the overt and rampant spread of Communism 
has been the Strategic Air Command. This name, so well-known 
throughout the world, was attached to that command of the Air Force 
whose actions in the event of any war are to be strategic in 
concept, in nature, and in operations; strategic in the sense that the 
United States Air Force will carry the war to the very heartland 


of any enemy. 


This strategic concept is not new, however, and 
was first propounded for use in World War I. 


Masked in smoky legends 


and cluttered histories, the first and original idea of strategic bombard- 


ment may never be fully and completely verified. 


However, Dr. J. L. 


Boone Atkinson, in the spring of this year, acting for the Air University 
on the recommendations of Dr. James C. Shelburne and Dr. Albert 
F. Simpson, spent five weeks examining the archives and museum of 


Gianni Caproni in Rome. 


From the material which he uncovered 


Dr. Atkinson presents here, a little-known account of the presentation 
and development of the strategic bombing concept by Caproni, which is 
certainly one of the very first manifestations of that concept. 


Dr. Atkinson is Professor of European History in the Documentary 


Research Division, Research Studies Institute, Air University. 


He 


received his B.A. and M.A. at Louisiana State University, and his Ph.D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he specialized in European 
diplomatic history in the modern period. He has been with the Research 
Studies Institute since 1949, and for the past several years has 
concentrated on Western European affairs. 


What are the origins of the Amer- 
ican concept of strategic bombard- 
ment, which so strongly influenced the 
thinking of the Air Service during the 
First World War? To refute the idea 
that the concept was home - grown 
would be to attack a straw man, there 
being no one to defend such a thesis. 


Indeed, the evidence is fairly conclu- 
sive that, prior to the entry of the 
United States into the struggle, there 
was a marked absence in this country 
of employment doctrine beyond the 
elementary use of the airplane for re- 
connaissance and message carrying. 
Billy Mitchell testifies to an almost 
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Gianni Caproni di Taliedo 


universal ignorance in the Air Service 
concerning both modern aircraft and 
the use of air power in war.’ 

Much has been made of the British 
influence, particularly of the Inde- 
pendent Bomber Force of Major Gen- 
eral Sir Hugh Trenchard, and of Lieu- 
tenant General Sir David Henderson.’* 
And it is certain that a degree of in- 
fluence can be traced to these and 
other British and French sources. Up 
to the present, however, the extent of 
any Italian influence has been terra 

1 War Diary of Billy Mitchell, Mitchell 
Papers, Library of Congress. See also I. B. 
Holley, Jr., Ideas and Weapons (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), p. 134, who corrobo- 
rates this view. 

2 A thorough investigation should be made 
of the role of General Trenchard as a 
champion of strategic bombardment in view 
of the testimony of two independent and 
far removed sources who claim that he was 
then opposed to the whole idea, but had the 
program thrust upon him (Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, The United States in the Air [New 
York, 1928], p. 22; Philip Joubert de la 
Ferte, The Third Service [London, 1955], 
pp. 48, 61-62). 
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incognita. To be sure, the later role 
of Giulio Douhet in doctrinal develop- 
ment is well known, but there is little 
or no evidence that the personnel of 
the Air Service were aware of him at 
that time. 

If the voice of Douhet presumably 
did not reach the Americans, there 
was one Italian air power enthusiast 
whose ideas most certainly did reach 
them—Gianni Caproni, the famous 
aircraft designer and builder, and Dou- 
het’s close friend and collaborator. 
Evidence recently uncovered in the 
Caproni Museum and Archives in 
Rome points to Caproni as one of the 
most important single sources of in- 
fluence on the Bolling Mission, the re- 
port of which was destined to have 
such a marked effect on the whole sub- 
sequent doctrinal position of the war- 
time Air Service. And there is good 
reason to suspect that Caproni’s ideas 
on air war were disseminated among 
the members of the Bolling Mission 
principally through his relationship 
with one of the mission’s prominent 
members, Major Edgar S. Gorrell. 

The Bolling Mission, which sailed 
from the United States in the middle 
of 1917, owed its existence to the 
urgent necessity of garnering technical 
information on the current fighting air- 
craft in the air forces of the allies. 
Colonel R. C. Bolling, at one time an 
attorney for U.S. Steel, was an early 
aviation enthusiast who formed the 
first National Guard Aero Company in 
1915. Major Gorrell was one of two 
Signal Corps aeronautical engineers 
who were assigned to the mission.* 


}Holley is of the opinion that subse- 
quent AEF change of emphasis away from 
heavy bomber production was not the result 
of any break with the original priority given 
that by the Bolling Mission, but rather 
represented an adaptation to the hard fact 
of the failure of bomber production in the 
United States (Holley, Jdeas and Weapons, 
p. 136). 
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The Caproni bomber, which was recommended by the Bolling mission in 1917 to be the first 
line bomber for the AEF because it was considered better in quality and performance than 


the British Handley-Page. 


However, more Handley-Pages were produced in this country 


because of less difficulty with the language barriers and blueprints. 


By the end of July, 1957, the mis- 
sion had completed its survey of allied 
aircraft, and had submitted a formal 
report to Washington.’ In so far as 
heavy bombardment aircraft was con- 
cerned, the report recommended the 
Caproni long-range bomber. Although 
greater emphasis was later placed on 
the English Handley-Page bomber, this 
was primarily because of greater ease 
of production in the United States 
rather than a qualitative matter, since 
the Caproni was superior in perform- 
ance.” The members of the mission 
were deeply impressed with the scope 


and success of the Italian strategic 
bombardment effort. Indeed, they 


found that Italy was the only allied 
country which had a functioning long- 
range bombing program, having al- 
ready, by the middle of 1917, man- 
aged raids with as many as 250 Ca- 


Ibid., p. 141. 
Thid., p. 144. 


proni bombers. The Italian efforts no 
doubt seemed all the more impressive, 
since, when the Bolling Mission reached 
London, the British had not yet agreed 
on a program of massive long-range 
bombardment, and in Bolling’s opinion 
both they and the French in contrast 
with the Italians, had overemphasized 
fighters at the expense of bombers.’ 

Although the official report took a 
middle course between the extremities 
of strategic bombardment on the one 
hand and tactical aviation on the other, 
the more or less private statements of 
individual members of the mission at 
a slightly later date indicate a much 
firmer faith in the paramount import- 
ance of strategic bombardment than 
the tone and content of the formal re- 
port would seem to indicate. On 4 
September 1917, Colonel Bolling wrote 
that it was the “ ‘settled conviction’ of 


the mission that the importance of 


Ibid., p. 55. 
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‘bombing operations with direct mili- 
tary ends in view’ could not be exagger- 
ated.” * In the first half of September, 
Lieutenant Colonel Virginius E. Clark, 
the other aeronautical engineer from 
the Signal Corps included in the mis- 
sion, produced a good summary of the 
thesis of strategic bombardment.* A 
month later, on 15 October, Major 
Gorrell was even stronger in his sup- 
port of strategic bombardment. He 
called for an intensive bombing cam- 
paign against Germany, which, he 
thought, would cause “ ‘immense de- 
struction’ upon German morale and 
material if it could place in the field 
a sufficiently large number of night- 
bombers to carry out a ‘systematic 
bombardment’ of Germany.” Gorrell 
then gave his interpretation of the place 
of strategic bombardment in relation 
to tactical aviation: 

This is not a phantom nor a dream, 
but is a huge reality capable of being 
car-ied out with success if the United 
States will only carry on a suffi- 
ciently large campaign for next year, 
and manufacture the types of air- 
planes that lend themselves to this 
campaign, instead of building pur- 
suit planes already out of date in 
Europe.’° 


He considered that a force of from 
3,000 to 6,000 bombers would be re- 
quired, which, of course, rendered 
wholly inadequate the goal of 1,000 


8 Bolling message of 4 Sept. 1917, quoted 
in A. B. Gregg, “History of the Caproni 
Biplane,” 1919, Nat. Archives, Bureau of 
Aircraft Production Hist. Box 21, 452.1 
Caproni History, as quoted in Holley, Ideas 
and Weapons, p. 135. 

® Memo, Lt. Col. V. E. Clark to Chief 
Signal Officer, 12 Sept. 1917, Nat. Archives, 
Bureau of Aircraft Production Hist. Box 21, 
452.1, Caproni Data, cited in Holley, /deas 
and Weapons, p. 141, note 18. 

10 Memo, Maj. E. S. Gorell to Col. R. C. 
Bolling, 15 Oct. 1917, Nat. Archives, Bu- 
reau of Aircraft Production Hist. Box 21, 
452.1 Caproni Contract, quoted in Holley, 
Ideas and Weapons, p. 135. 
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bombers set by the United States." 
On the same day, that is, 15 October, 
Colonel Bolling, in a letter to H. E. 
Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, wrote: “‘I cannot 
strongly enough express my concur- 
rence in your view that our great effort 
should be directed toward an enormous 
quantity production of bombing ma- 
chines both for day and night.’ ” ** 
Enthusiasm for the idea of strategic 
bombardment among the leading mem- 
bers of the Bolling Mission is quite 
aparent. The question which poses 
itself is: to what sources can this in- 
spiration be traced? There can be 
little question but that the French and 
British, from the wealth of their own 
war experience, furnished the prepond- 
erant influence on the mission in all 
phases of tactical aviation, including 
observation. But for strategic bom- 
bardment, the signs also point emphat- 
ically beyond the Alps. After all, 
neither of the major Allies had as yet 
succeeded in establishing a long-range 
bombing program, whereas the Italians, 
with the Caproni bomber, were already 
engaged in a systematic program in the 
Austro-Italian theatre. It seems wholly 


reasonable, then, that the members of ' 


the mission would be likely to absorb 
ideas on employment and methods of 
employment from those who were ac- 
tually in the operational stage, and who 
had impressed them with what had al- 
ready been achieved. 

Nor does this thesis depend entirely 
upon reasoned conjecture. Additional 
evidence shows a doctrinal connection 
between the nascent Air Service in the 
person of Major Gorrell and the Italian 
strategic bombardment effort repre- 


11 [hid. 

12Col. R. C. Bolling to H. E. Coffin, 
Chairman, Aircraft Production Board, 15 
Oct. 1917, Nat. Archives, Bureau of Air- 
craft Production Hist. Box 21, 452.1 Ca- 
proni Contract, quoted in Holley, I/deas 
and Weapons, p. 57. 
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2.1 Ca- 
Ide as 


sented by Gianni Caproni, designer 
and builder of the only successful long- 
range heavy bomber which, up to that 
time, was at the disposal of the allies. 
But Caproni was more than an aero- 
nautical engineer and manufacturer. 
He was a strong and dedicated advo- 
cate of offensive, strategic bombard- 
ment as a superior method of waging 
war. 

During the autumn of 1917 and the 
winter of 1918 Caproni was in France 
deep in negotiations with Bolling and 
Gorrell for the construction of Caproni 
bombers for the Air Service. In order 
to increase production, plans were 
made to establish a factory in the Bor- 
deaux region to manufacture Caproni 
bombers with American materials. 
Ample evidence exists in the Caproni 
diary of his frequent association with 
the Americans, especially with Bolling, 
Gorrell, Colonel S. D. Waldon, and 
Captain Fiorello La Guardia. Caproni 
often alludes in his diary to general 
conversations, at dinner and elsewhere, 
on the air war.’* If Caproni took the 
time and trouble to write three long 
memoranda on the employment of 
heavy bombardment aircraft, addressed 
to the French cabinet, the Allied gen- 
eral staff, and to headquarters, Ameri- 
can Air Service, AEF,’ it is reason- 
able to assume that he lost no oppor- 
tunity to elaborate on his thesis dur- 
ing these conversations. 


Gianni’ Caproni, Diary, Nov., 
Dec. 1917; Jan. 1918, in the Museo Caproni, 
Rome. 

14 Notes on Bombardment Aviation, in 
Italian and French versions, copies, con- 
signed to President Poincare, 12 Feb. 1918; 
L’Aeroplano Contro la Dreadnaught, Eng- 
lish text (this is the MS. published in Peg- 
asus as “Memorandum on Air War for 
Allied Headquarters, 1916”); Promemoria 
sulla Guerra Aerea per l’Aviazione U.S.A. 
(Col. Bolling, 1917), Italian text, copy, in 
Museo Caproni, Rome. These three docu- 
ments were published in an article by Wm. 
G. Key, “Some Papers of Count Caproni 
di Taliedo. Controversy in the Making?” 
Pegasus, suppl., 1955. 


But the matter goes further than 
this. Sometime before 31 October 
1917, Caproni gave to Gorrell a little 
volume entitled, Let Us Kill the War; 
Let Us Aim At the Heart of the 
Enemy, signed by Nino Salvaneschi. 
There are three rather remarkable 
things about this book. In the first 
place is the fact that, although it was 
published in Milan, the text is in Eng- 
lish, which indicates that it was de- 
signed for an English-reading audience; 
moreover, it is specifically slanted to- 
ward an American audience. Second- 
ly, it was published in 1917, which is 
early indeed for a work of this kind. 
Lastly, it presents a remarkably full 
exposition of the doctrine of strategic 
bombardment. After one progresses 

eyond the usual wartime fulminations 
against the “Hun,” the author gets 
down to the business of describing how 
strategic bombardment aviation could 
be used to bring the war to an early 
and successful conclusion. 


The question immediately presents 
itself as to where Caproni fits into this, 
other than as the agent through whom 
Salvaneschi’s book reached Gorrell. 
Who was Salvaneschi and what was his 
relation to Caproni? Were the ideas 
on air power which he expressed in 
his book his own or did they come 
from Caproni, to whom he dedicated 
the book in “friendship and fraternal 
affection”? In the first place, there is 
internal evidence which indisputably 
gives credit to Caproni for the ideas 
expressed: 


In this way |heavy bombardment 
of factories making the sinews of 
war|,at a blow, unexpectedly, also 
from one night to another, the de- 
struction of the equilibrium in equip- 
ment will be accomplished and our 
military superiority will be made 
evident. 


A dream? 
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There are those who believe it is. 
But, taking the word of a technician 
and constructor |Caproni|, whose 
friendship has honoured us for 
years, we can demonstrate that 
dreams may also be converted into 
reality of figures and formulae.’ 


There is further convincing evidence 
in the correspondence between the two 
men. Salvaneschi, a lifelong friend of 
Caproni (they were both born in the 
Austrian Trentino), was a journalist, 
a merchant of words, a purveyor of 
ideas. It is patent that Salvaneschi de- 
pended on his old friend, now a noted 
aeronautical designer and builder and 
an apostle of air power, for much of 
the material which he used in books 
and articles. For example, two months 
after the close of the war, Caproni 
briefly outlined his ideas on the sig- 
nificance of long-distance flights, on 
which subject he urged Salvaneschi to 
prepare an article.” The following 
year Salvaneschi wrote: “I mask your 
Caproni propaganda with the national 
propaganda. This is my idea in order 
to succeed better for you. I speak 
every day on aviation and they begin 
to hear my propaganda.” In De- 
cember, 1921, Salvaneschi wrote to 
Caproni from Brussels, where he was 
employed on a newspaper, asking if 
there were a project of propaganda he 
could do for him.'* It is fairly evident 
that Caproni hired the pen of his old 
friend to aid in the spread of his ideas 
on air power. Consequently, in pre- 
senting Salvaneschi’s volume to Gor- 

1° Nino Salvaneschi, Let Us Kill the War; 
Let Us Aim at the Heart of the Enemy 
(Milan, 1917), p. 43, in the Museo Ca- 
proni, Rome. See also ibid., p. 54. 

16 Gianni Caproni to Nino Salvaneschi, 25 
Jan. 1919, in Salvaneschi file, Museo Ca- 
proni, Rome. 

17 Salvaneschi to Caproni, 3 June [1920], 
in Salvaneschi file. Museo Caproni, Rome. 

18 Salvaneschi to Caproni, 10 Dec. 1921 
in Salvaneschi file, Museo Caproni, Rome. 
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rell, Caproni was in effect giving him 
his own doctrinal concept. If any fur- 
ther proof be needed that Salvaneschi’s 
volume constituted Caproni’s ideas, it 
is to be found in the great similarity 
of this work with the three lengthy 
memoranda previously mentioned. 


Presumably sometime in October, 
1917, Caproni gave a copy of Salva- 
neschi’s book to Gorrell. For it was 
at the end of that month that Gorrell 
wrote to Caproni expressing his grati- 
tude in laudatory terms: 

I have read with great interest 
your book entitled “Let Us Kill the 
War; Let Us Aim At the Heart of 
the Enemy,” which you so kindly 
gave me. May I ask you to let me 
have half a dozen copies of this book 
and I will guarantee to spread the 
gospel in all directions.’® 


It is difficult to see in this letter merely 
a reply of courtesy. If this type of 
thinking had already permeated the 
personnel of the Air Service, it is un- 
likely that Gorrell would have written, 
“I will guarantee to spread the gospel 
in all directions.” A half month later, 
Caproni had succeeded in supplying 
Gorrell with the additional copies, and 
we find Gorrell replying: 

The copies of your book entitled 
“Let Us Kill the War” are just this 
morning received. I am very glad 
indeed to have them, and will see to 
it that the good word is spread. 
Your kindness in sending them is 
very much appreciated.*° 


Again we get the clear impression, 
from Gorrell’s promise to “see to it 
that the good work is spread,” that the 
seed is to be planted in hitherto largely 
uncultivated soil. 

19 Gorrell to Caproni, 31 Oct. 1917, in 
E. S. Gorrell file, Museo Caproni, Rome. 

20 Gorrell to Caproni, 17 Nov. 1917, in 
E. S. Gorrell file, Museo Caproni, Rome. 
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Major Gorrell, first as a member of 
the Bolling Mission and, in August, 
1917, as head of the Technical Section 
of the Air Service, gives the strong 
impression of being an intelligent and 


energetic officer. In bombardment, as 
in other fields, he assiduously absorbed 
all the information which he could 
glean from the experience of the allies: 

While investigating and attempting 
to anticipate the needs of our Air 
Service for aerial bombardments, 
Major Gorrell had many opportuni- 
ties to come in contact with and to 
study the bombardment situation, 
together with other air service situa- 
tions as they existed on the various 
fronts held by the Allies. The re- 
sults of these studies were formu- 
lated by him into prospective plans 
for the employment of our bombard- 
ment aviation.*" 

There is evidence to show that in at 
least one other case Caproni furnished 
valuable information to the Air Service 
through Gorrell. Either at the latter’s 
request or on his own initiative, Ca- 
proni sent Gorrell data on the most 
advantageous targets to be hit in Ger- 
many. In other words, he sent data 
to be used in the compilation of a tar- 
get system. Precisely when this mate- 
rial was sent is not known, but a let- 
ter of thanks came from Gorrell on 
17 November 1917, in the following 
vein: 

Permit me to thank you most 
heartily for the data which you have 
so excellently worked up concerning 
information received about German 
commercial centers and targets of a 
bomb-dropping nature. We have 
had this all carefully translated and 
copied for our use.** 


“1 Col. E. S. Gorrell, “Early History of 
the Strategical Section, Air Service,” 1919, 
Air Service History, ser. B, VI. 

22 Gorrell to Caproni, 17 Nov. 1917, in 
E. §. Gorrell file, Museo Caproni, Rome. 


After having absorbed the theories 
and collective experience of those who 
had been active in bombardment, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gorrell, on 28 Novem- 
ber 1917, submitted a program for 
bombardment of key industrial areas 
of Germany.** This memorandum 
constituted a rather lengthy exposition 
of the theory, practice, and problems 
of strategic bombardment, possibly 
the first document of its kind in the 
Air Service, being, according to Gen- 
eral Laurence S. Kuter, the “earliest, 
clearest and least-known statement of 
the American conception of air 
power.... 

It would be absurd to maintain that 
the sole influence on Gorrell’s thinking 
came from Caproni, for the former spe- 
cifically mentions the help, not of Ca- 
proni and the Italians, but of English- 
men in particular. But it would be 
equally wrong to ignore the role of 
Gianni Caproni in the propagation of 
the idea of strategic bombardment and 
the evidence of his influence on Gorrell 
and others in the Air Service. There 
is, of course, nothing in the Gorrell 
memorandum on the theory of employ- 
ment of strategic air power that can- 
not be found either in the Salvaneschi 
work or the memorandum which Ca- 
proni prepared for the Air Service,” 
both of which were available to Gorrell 
at the time when he was preparing his 
memorandum. 

We have seen the excellent impres- 
sion which the only functioning stra- 
tegic bombardment program made on 
the Bolling Mission, as well as the very 


23 Col. E. S. Gorrell, “Early History of 
the Strategical Section, Air Service,” 1919, 
Air Service History, ser. B, VI. 

24 Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, Air Power— 
the American Concept, n.d., p. 12, in USAF 
Hist. Archives, as quoted in Thomas H. 
Greer, The Development of Air Doctrine in 
the Army Air Arm, 1917-1941, USAF Hist. 
Studies No. 89, p. 10. 

25 Promemoria_ sulla 
L’Aviazione U.S.A. 


Guerra Aerea per 
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high opinion which the mission held of 
the Caproni bomber. Besides the pos- 
sible influence emanating from other 
Italians engaged in the bombardment 
campaign, there is positive evidence of 
personal and written contact between 
Gianni Caproni and the Americans, 
particularly in the case of Gorrell and 
Bolling, on the problem of the employ- 
ment of air power. 

An intriguing problem presents it- 
self. Why was it that Gorrell (as well 
as others), writing after the event, 
chose largely to ignore the role played 
by the Italians in the development of 
strategic bombardment? To be sure, 
in the early period, in the summer and 
early autumn of 1917, the members of 
the Bolling Mission, as we have seen, 
were laudatory concerning the Italian 
achievements. But at a later date, one 
fails to find a proper acknowledgment 
of the Italian contribution. 

Perhaps one factor in this later si- 
lence is to be found in the matter of 
military prestige. Military men are 
sometimes reluctant to acknowledge 
debts, in the realm of ideas on the con- 
duct of war, owed to countries that 
suffer military catastrophes such as the 
one which struck Italy. Ludendorff, 
deciding to eliminate the Italian front, 
sent several German divisions to Italy 
to spearhead an offensive which began 
on 24 October 1917. The Italian 
army under General Cadorna, under- 
gunned and ill-supplied, crumbled un- 
der the onslaught. The result was a 
rout, the army suffering grievous losses 
in men and equipment, and the front 
was stabilized at the Piave only with 
the aid of several French and British 
divisions which were rushed down and 
committed to the fray. There is no 
denying that Caporetto was a grave 
blow to Italian prestige. And it may 
well have been that the champions of 
strategic bombardment in the Air Serv- 
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ice saw disadvantages for the cause of 
the air war in pointing to the Italian 
example, in view of the larger failure 
of Italian arms. 

In addition, in so far as Caproni was 
concerned, the factor of professional 
pride may have entered in. Caproni 
was not a professional military man, 
but rather a scientist and industrialist. 
There may have been a certain reti- 
cence on the part of Gorrell, a profes- 
sional soldier, to recognize the Air 
Service’s debt to Caproni as readily as 
he would in the case of other profes- 
sional soldiers. For example, the only 
persons named by Gorrell in the Air 
Service history as being of greatest 
service with advice and information 
were two English officers: 


In order to profit by the experi- 
ence of our Allies, Lt. Col. Gorrell 
applied for and obtained the services 
on his staff of Wing Commander 
Spencer Grey, Royal Naval Air 
Service. This British officer was 
considered at that time the world’s 
greatest authority on questions deal- 
ing with aerial bombardment. * * * 
Much valuable advice was also re- 
ceived by Lt. Col. Gorrell from 
Commander Lord Tiverton. . . .* 


Since she was relatively weak in 
conventional land arms, it is not sur- 
prising that Italy would seek to exploit, 
at a somewhat earlier date than her 
stronger allies, the new arm as a means 
of bringing the war with Austria to a 
successful conclusion. And she was 
fortunate in having two men, Douhet 
and Caproni, who never tired of point- 
ing out how this could be done,*’ as 

26 Gorrell, “Early History 
Air Service History, ser. B, VI. 

** See especially the correspondence of 
Caproni with Eugenio Chiesa, head of the 
technical section of Italian aviation, and 
with Leonida Bissolati, minister without 
portfolio, in Chiesa and Bissolati files, 
Museo Caproni, Rome. 
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well as, in the case of the latter, the on the development of strategic bom- 
man who had designed and produced bardment in the air forces of her 
the aircraft capable of the task. In allies.** It will be the task of careful 
any event, the relatively advanced students working in this much neglect- 
thinking and writing on air power ed area to attempt an assessment of 
which one discerns in Italy as early as__ this influence in general, and in par- 
the first part of the war, coupled with — ticular that of Gianni Caproni. 

the practical application of these the- —~~ 

ories in the form of large raids on in- °8For Caproni’s influence on French 
dustrial targets as early as 1917, could thinking involving his first interview with 


<a 3 Clemenceau, see Caproni, Diary, 26 Oct. 
scarcely fail to exert a heavy influence 1917. Museo Caproni, Rome. 


Air Power and National Strategy 


The possession of formidable air forces is not in itself sufficient to ensure that a 
nation will pursue a national strategy oriented to air power. Its leadership must possess 
appreciation of the vitality and flexibility inherent in such a strategy. There must be a 
conscious determination to utilize whatever form of military force is appropriate to a 
situation requiring the use of force, but always as an extension of air power and under 
the sanction of its potential full application. A failure on the ‘part of its leadership to 
understand this new and profoundly significant relationship among military forces at the 
disposal of a great nation could be disastrously more serious to that nation than have 
been similar failures of modern times. Such failures in conceptual understanding have 
nevertheless proved on occasion to be serious enough. Evidence is readily at hand in 
the recent case of Japanese error, a cogent and perceptive appraisal of which is offered by 
Masatake Okumiya in his preface to Midway: “The Pacific War was started by men 
who did not understand the sea, and fought by men who did not understand the air... . 
Because she judged the sea by land standards and applied to air warfare the concepts of 
sea fighting, Japan’s tragic failure was foreordained.” 1 


A strategy of air power would evidently be both feasible and economical for a nation 
which possessed transcendently superior air forces and a significant superiority in nuclear 
weapons. What of the situation when an air power nation does not know itself to possess 
these advantages? This question lies at the heart of earnest debate, for it is the situation 
faced today by the United States and presumably also by the Soviet Union. 


—Brig. Gen. Sidney F. Giffin, “A New Future 
for World War II?” World Politics, January 
1957. 


' Mitsuo Fuchida and Masatake Okumiya, Midway, Annapolis, Md., 1955, p. xvi. 
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THE LAFAYETTE ESGADRILLE - - 


By MRS. JULIETTE 


Past and Present 


A. HENNESSY 


Almost legendary in its romantic appeal and attraction in the annals 
of the Air Service and the Air Force is the Lafayette Escadrille, 
an organization which represented the culmination and achievements of 
a handful of American daredevils inspired by a sense of righteousness. 
The history of this volunteer, all-American squadron in the French 
service long before the United States entered the war on the side 
of the Allies, is told here by Mrs. Juliette A. Hennessy. 


The author is a historian in the USAF Historical Division, Research 


Studies Institute, 


Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 


and has been engaged for a number of years in writing a history 
of the United States Air Force from the days of balloons in the 


Civil War, 1861, until World War II. 


This history is to be printed 


after the seventh and last volume of The Army Air Forces in World War II 


is completed. 
from her files of that history. 


Part of the story of the Lafayette Escadrille is taken 


Mrs. Hennessy received a B.S. degree in Education from the University 
of Arkansas, and did graduate work at the University of Missouri 


and Washington University (St. Louis). 


She has written “Statistical 


Summary of Air Action in the Philippines and Netherlands East Indies, 
7 Dec. 1941-26 March 1942”; “Tactical Operations of the Eighth Air 


Force, 6 June 1944-8 May 1945” 


; “The Air Service in World War I” 


and “The Army Air Arm, 1861-1917.” 


Long before America entered World 
War I, the Lafayette Escadrille, a 
group of American fliers in the French 
aviation service, was organized. Nor- 
man Prince, a pioneer American ci- 
vilian aviator who learned to fly in 
1911 under the name “George W. 
Manor,” * seems to have conceived 


* Prince, who held FAI certificate No. 
55, was forced to take another name while 
learning to fly since his family objected to 
his flying. 
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the idea of an all-American squadron 
in the French service. Prince arrived 
in France in January 1915, and im- 
mediately went to work to put his idea 
into effect. The first Americans to 
join him in his efforts to get the 
French Government to organize such 
a squadron were Frazier Curtis, El- 
liot Cowdin, William Thaw, Bert Hall, 
and James Bach. The last three were 
members of the French Foreign Legion 
who had transferred to aviation in 
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December 1914, and had begun flying 


training at Buc, France. Cowdin had 
been in the American Ambulance Serv- 
ice in France; he, Prince, and Curtis 
signed their enlistment papers in the 
French aviation service on 9 March 
1915, and were sent to Pau, where 
they were soon joined by Bach and 
Hall for flying training. Thaw elected 
to go to the front as a member of a 
French squadron to gain actual combat 
experience, with the idea of joining 
the others later if the American esca- 
drille became a reality. 

Meanwhile, another American, Dr. 
Edmund Gros, one of the heads of the 
American Ambulance Service in 
France and later a Major in the United 
States Air Service, was also dreaming 
of an American squadron. A num- 
ber of Americans had already distin- 
guished themselves in the French For- 
eign Legion and dozens were arriving 
in France to drive ambulances; this 
gave Dr. Gros the idea that they might 
take an even more active part as mem- 
bers of a flying unit. Then he hap- 
pened to meet Frazier Curtis, who in- 
troduced him to Monsieur de Sillac, 
an Official in the French Department 
of Foreign Affairs. Dr. Gros joined 
forces with Prince, Curtis, and the 
others in the effort to get an American 
squadron organized. Through de 
Sillac, the Americans were able to pre- 
sent their ideas to French officials who 
ultimately saw the advantages of hav- 
ing an American flying unit in the 
French forces. However, it was not 
until 14 March 1916, that the French 
Government finally agreed that an 
American squadron would be organ- 
ized. The unit was authorized on 21 
March. 

On 20 April 1916, the Escadrille 


Americaine, Officially N 124, was 
placed on duty at the front. It was 


commanded by French officers: Capt. 
Georges Thenault was in charge, with 


Lt. de Laage de Meaux as second in 
command; but all the pilots were 
Americans. The first seven members 
of the new unit were Norman Prince, 
Victor Chapman, Kiffin Rockwell, 
James McConnell, William Thaw, El- 
liot Cowdin, and Bert Hall. Frazier 
Curtis had had an accident in training 
which incapacitated him for further 
flying, and James Bach had been cap- 
tured by the Germans in 1915. Many 
Americans were later added to the 
ranks, among them Raoul Lufberry, 
Chouteau Johnson, H. Clyde Balsley, 
and Didier Masson, the latter having 
flown with Villa’s forces in Mexico. 

The Escadrille Americaine was from 
the beginning a chasse or pursuit 
squadron. Originally provided with 
13 metre Nieuports, mounting a Lewis 
gun on the top plane, the squadron 
changed successively to the Vickers- 
armed 15 metre Nieuport and then to 
the Spad. It was customary for the 
French to recruit their pilots from 
among the veterans of bombing and 
observation squadrons, and they paid 
the Americans avery high compliment 
in sending them directly to the pursuit 
units. 

As soon as the American escadrille 
arrived on the front the exploits of the 
American fliers began to attract world- 
wide attention, and many Americans 
were anxious to join the unit. Although 
the French escadrille was the equiva- 
lent of an American squadron, it was 
much smaller consisting of only about 
six airplanes. It was evident that this 
small unit could not possibly take care 
of all the Americans who wanted to 
volunteer, and this brought about the 
formation of the Lafayette Flying 
Corps, a larger organization consisting 
of all American volunteers in the 
French aviation service, a number of 
whom were not in the Escadrille Amer- 
icaine but flew as individual members 
of French Groupes de Combat. As 
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General Billy Mitchell is pictured here on one of his frequent visits to the fighting units 


with some of the members of the original Lafayette Escadrille during the early days of 


the organization. 


Front L to R: Lt. d'Laage de Mieux, Chouteau Johnson, Victor Chap- 
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man,, Jim McConnell, Bill Thaw, Raoul Lufberry, Kiffen Yates Rockwell, Billy Mitchell, j Muc. 
Norman “Ninny” Prince and Bert Hall. Seated in the window to the right is Didier Masson. | a th 
plane 
replacements were needed in the esca- As time went on, an elaborate and 
drill they were furnished from the smoothly running organization came 
Lafayette Flying Corps, which was into being. The American aspirant f jpg , 
headed by a committee composed of reported to the American representa- Fac} 
Dr. Gros, Monsieur de Sillac, and W. tive of the committee, Philip A. Car- } cylin 
K. Vanderbilt. The latter, an Ameri- roll, well-known in American air serv- | gjoh; 
can millionaire, was made honorary _ ice history, who passed on his creden- J gtraj, 
president of the organization and fur- _ tials, had him physically examined, and § magct 
nished most of the funds to keep the sent up for an hour’s flight test at Min- } “;o,) 
organization going, contributing as eola, New York. If satisfactory, he } chine 
much as ten thousand dollars a month. was then sent to France, where he re- | he gj 
In addition to paying for the passage ported to Dr. Gros, was given a second } of ¢} 
and hotel accommodations for prospec- physical examination, and signed his} point 
tive American fliers, the committee papers of enlistment. He did not have f jpg 
made a modest monthly allowance to to pledge allegiance to the French} {inj} 
each to supplement his pay after he en- Government, so did not lose his Amer- § tegtg | 
tered the French service, as most of the ican citizenship. If he was found to | pilot’ 
fliers were noncommissioned officers in have no aptitude for flying he was re- | ly rer 
the French aviation service and their leased. the ¢ 
pay was very small. There was also Most of the men of the Lafayette} state. 
a system of monetary awards set up Flying Corps went through an inter- Frc 
for citations and decorations. esting form of training under the old ette p 
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Much of the actual flying training for American pilots was accomplished in France. 
of the innovations in training was the use of this “grass cutter” as this Morane Roulier 


plane for called. 


Bleriot system. In this type of train- 
ing the pilot was always alone in the 
machine. Beginning with the three- 
cylinder “penguins,” incapable of 
flight, the student was taught to roll 
straight at full speed. When this was 
mastered, he passed to the six-cylinder 
“rouleurs” and from them to a ma- 
chine capable of low flights, in which 
he did straightaways, rising to a height 
of three or four yards. From this 
point it was an easy step to real fly- 
ing, banks, spirals, serpentines, and 
finally the cross-country and altitude 
tests for the French military brevet or 
pilot’s license. This system was strong- 
ly reminiscent of the early training on 
the Curtiss machine in the United 
States. 

From the Bleriot school, the Lafay- 
ette men were usually sent for a brief 
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One 


It never left the ground but did provide good simulation up to the point 
where the plane was supposed to leave the ground. 


preliminary training on Nieuports at 
Avord, and thence to Pau, where they 
were taught to fly the service Nieu- 
ports, do acrobatic flying, and practice 
combat tactics. When they finished 
the course at Pau, the pilots were con- 
sidered ready for the front and were 
sent to a pool at Le Plessis Belleville. 
Here they had a chance to fly service 
types of machines, and sooner or later 
were assigned to a squadron on the 
front, in some cases to the Escadrille 
Americaine, but usually, as the Corps 
increased in size, to a Spad squadron 
in one of the Groupes de Combat. 

By the end of 1917, there were 
Americans scattered among the French 
fighting squadrons from the Channel 
to Belfort. They had enlisted as pri- 
vates, been made corporals on receiv- 
ing their pilot’s license, and were made 
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sergeants after 30 hours over the lines. 
Some, after 100 hours and a certain 
number of combats and victories, were 
made adjutants, and a very few at- 
tained commissioned rank. The great 
majority, however, were corporals and 
sergeants and lived with the noncom- 
missioned pilots who constituted the 
great majority of the French Flying 
Corps. 

The total enlistment in the Lafayette 
Flying Corps was 267, of whom 43 
were released because of illness, in- 
aptitude, or injuries received in flying 
accidents before receiving the French 
military brevet. Of the remaining 224, 
5 died of illness and 6 by accident; 15 
were taken prisoners (of whom 3 es- 
caped to Switzerland), 19 were wound- 
ed in combat, and 51 were killed in 
action at the front. Those who actu- 
ally served at the front in French uni- 
form numbered about 180 and fought 
with the Groupes de Combat of the 
French. These members of the La- 
fayette Flying Corps, which included 
the Lafayette Escadrille, shot down 
and had officially confirmed 199 enemy 
aircraft. 

Many of the Lafayette Flying Corps 
members gave their lives heroicaily in 
the service of France. Vernon Booth, 
wounded by an explosive bullet and 
shot down in no man’s land, 40 yards 
from the German lines, calmly set fire 
to his wrecked Spad under a storm of 
rifle and machine gun fire, before drag- 
ging himself to friendly territory to die; 
Stephen Tyson was killed in a bitter 
singlehanded combat against a swarm 
of Fokkers; Brank Baylies, always the 
aggressor, always outnumbered, was 
shot down while attacking a strong 
enemy patrol many miles behind the 
enemy’s lines. 

There were among the Lafayette 
pilots a number of brilliant fighters. 
Lufberry, a member of the Lafayette 
Escadrille and the greatest figure of 
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the Corps, was one of the keenest and 
most skillful fliers. Baylies, a member 
of the Cigognes, the squadron of the 
famous French aces Dorme and Guy- 
nemer, was considered a prodigy, even 
in this band of aces. He was a dead 
shot and attacked at such close quar- 
ters and so bitterly that each combat 
was a duel to the death. Putnam was 
another famed for his reckless attacks. 
Always on the offensive, he cruised far 
inside the enemy lines on the prowl for 
iron-crossed prey, whom he attacked 
with a ruthless disregard of odds, which 
ran up his victories but in the end led 
to his death. There were many others 
too, men like Cassady, Ponder, Larner, 
Connelly, Parsons, Baer, and J. N. 
Hall, whose names often received men- 
tion in dispatches. 

Kiffin Rockwell shot down the first 
enemy plane credited to the Escadrille 
Americaine on 18 May 1916, on the 
Alsatian front. It was his first combat, 
the first time he had encountered an 
enemy machine in the air, and the first 
time he had fired a gun at a German 
plane. With four shots he killed both 
pilot and observer and sent the enemy 
reconnaissance plane down in flames. 
Rockwell was also probably the first 
American to offer his services to 
France, for on 3 August 1914, he had 
written the French Consul at New 
Orleans volunteering his own and his 
brother's services. 

In the fall of 1916, the German am- 
bassador to the United States, pro- 
tested that Americans were fighting 
with the French and that communiques 
contained allusions to an “American 
Escadrille,” whose planes bore the in- 
signia of the head of a Sioux Indian 
in full war-paint and feathers. Since 
America had not yet entered the war, 
it was deemed advisable not to use the 
name Escadrille Americaine and for a 

eriod after 16 November 1916, the 
squadron was simply called by its offi- 
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cial number, N 124. Sometime later, 
however, the name was changed to 
Escadrille Lafayette at the suggestion 
of Dr. Gros. 

In April 1917, America declared 
war and in June, General Pershing, 
with the first contingent of Americans 
arrived in Paris. It was soon rumored 
that Americans in the French service 
were to be transferred to their own 
Army, and in September a board was 
appointed to examine Americans who 
desired to make the change. Since 
they were to be given both physical 
and mental examinations to ascertain 
their fitness to hold a United States’ 
commission, another board was ap- 
pointed in October to do the actual 
examining. This board, composed of 
Majors R. H. Goldthwaite, Robert 
Giendinning, Edmund Gros, and Wil- 
liam W. Hoffman, travelled from Ver- 
dun to Dunkerque, stopping at all air- 
dromes where Americans were fighting 
with the combat groups, and examined 
those who wished to transfer. A list 
was compiled and the board made its 
recommendations on 20 October 1917. 

A number of the Lafayette men who 
were recommended had to have waiv- 
ers because they were considered old 
for flying—Maj. Raoul Lufberry was 
32 and Capt. Robert Soubiran was 31. 
Others had physical defects. Maj. 
William Thaw’s vision in the left eye 
was 20/80, his hearing was defective, 
and he had a knee injury. Capt. Wal- 
ter Lovell was 33 years old, color- 
blind, and had a slight defect in his 
hearing. Capt. Dudley L. Hill’s vision 
in the right eye was limited to finger 
perception only. But these officers 
were valuable because of their experi- 
ence with the French and they were 
all commissioned in the American Air 
Service with the ranks as given above. 

In December 1917, 93 members of 
the Lafayette Flying Corps were trans- 
ferred to the United States Air Serv- 


ice, while 26 transferred to United 


The remain- 
chose to stay and continue fight- 
ing under the French flag. Many of 
the men who transferred did not re- 
ceive notice of their American com- 
missions until January or February 
1918, and they continued to serve at 
the front as civilians still wearing their 
French uniforms and remaining with 
the 13th French Combat Group as a 
French unit. On 18 February 1918, 
the Escadrille Lafayette became the 
103d Pursuit Squadron of the United 
States Air Service. This squadron 
had been organized at Kelly Field on 
31 August 1917 and sent to France 
minus its pilots. A detachment of 
French mechanics was retained to in- 
struct the newly arrived American non- 
flying personnel in their duties. The 
squadron, commanded by Maj. Wil- 
liam Thaw, still under French orders, 
was attached to Groupe de Combat 
15, for at that time there were no 
other American squadrons ready for 
service at the front. Seventeen former 
Lafayette Escadrille pilots were as- 
signed to the 103d Aero Pursuit 
Squadron, while others were sent to 
new pursuit squadrons as they arrived 
at the front. Many served as com- 
manding officers and flight leaders in 
the American squadrons. 

Of the seven original members of 
the Lafayette Escadrille, four lost their 
lives while serving under the French 
as did Lt. d’Laage de Meaux. Victor 
Chapman was the first casualty of the 
escadrille, with Prince and Rockwell 
following shortly thereafter. McCon- 
nell was the last to be killed under the 
Lafayette colors. By the end of the 
war Elliot Cowdin had become a major 
and William Thaw, a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the American Air Service. 

When the American pursuit squad- 
rons arrived in France the 103d Squad- 
ron became a training unit at the front 
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Nieuport Type 28 pursuit airplane which was used by members of the Escadrille during 


for the new pilots. It continued to 
operate with the French until 1 July 
1918, when it was made a part of the 
2d Pursuit Group and later became 
the nucleus of the 3d Pursuit Group. 
But this did not mean that the 103d 
didn’t do its part in combat. On 11 
March 1918, Ist Lt. Paul F. Baer de- 
stroyed an enemy airplane near Cer- 
vey-les-Rheims. This was the first vic- 
tory for the 103d and the first scored 
by an American Squadron on the front. 
Lieutenant Baer * became an Ameri- 
can Ace within a very short time, pil- 
ing up a score of nine enemy aircraft 
downed before hostilities were over. 
Lt. Frank O’D. Hunter also shot down 
nine enemy airplanes, while Capt. G. 
Defreest Larner * got seven. Other 
aces of the 103d were Lt. William T. 
Ponder,* Capt. Edgar G. Tobin, and 
Lt. George W. Furlow. None of the 
Lafayette men received credit in the 
American Air Service for the enemy 


* Former Lafayette Escadrille members. 
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the early part of the war. 
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aircraft they shot down while in the 
service of France. 


On 6 May 1918, the 103d Squad- 


ron was authorized to carry the Ameri- 
can Indian Head of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille as its insignia, for distinguished 
service with the French Fourth and 
Sixth armies. On 29 July, Maj. Wil- 
liam Thaw was made commanding of- 
ficer of the 3d Pursuit Group at Vav- 
couleurs and was succeeded as com- 
manding officer of the 103d by Capt. 
Robert I. Rockwell, who was in turn 
relieved by Capt. Robert ‘Soubiran on 
18 October 1918. These men were 
all former members of the Lafayette 
Escadrille. 

The squadron turned in its best per- 
formance on 13 September 1918, the 
second day of the St. Mihiel offensive, 
when Lt. George Furlow destroyed 
three Fokkers, Lt. H. D. Kenyon de-j 
stroyed two, and Lt. Frank O’D. Hun-} 
ter got one and aided Lt. G. D. Larnerj 
in downing an Albatross. All seven 


victories were confirmed thej 
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Standing beside a Nieuport 28 airplane are Ist Lt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, Ist Lt. Douglas 


Campbell and Capt. Kenneth Marr, near Toul, France, 14 June 1918. 


Campbell became the first American ace. 


On this date Lt. 


Rickenbacker achieved the first five of his 


victories in a Nieuport type aircraft. 


squadron suffered no losses. On 27 
September the 103d was commended 
by General Hunter Liggett for shoot- 
ing down 28 airplanes since February. 

After the signing of the Armistice, 
the 103d Squadron was one of several 
air units ordered to Germany with the 
Army of Occupation, but the order 
was rescinded and the personnel re- 
turned to the United States. On 21 
March 1919, the French Fourragére 


+ incolors of the French Croix de Guerre 
} was awarded to the 103d signifying 
-) that the entire squadron was twice 


decorated with the French Croix de 
Guerre. 
The Squadron was disbanded on 


18 August 1919 at Mitchel Field, but 
it was reconstituted and consolidated 
with the 94th Squadron, Pursuit, on 8 
April 1924. The 94th, whose insignia 
had been the Hat-in-the-Ring, took 
the well-known Indian Head of the 
103d as its insignia. Thus the two 
most distinguished squadrons of World 
War I were joined, perpetuating the 
history and traditions of both. 

At the end of the war the 94th Aero 
Squadron was considered the most out- 
standing American squadron. It had 
participated in 296 combats and gained 
69 victories. When this squadron en- 
tered combat on the front in March 
1918, it was commanded by Maj. J. A. 
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F. W. Huffer, who had downed four 
enemy aircraft while serving with the 
Lafayette Escadrille. In April the 
three flight commanders in the squad- 
ron were all former Lafayette Esca- 
drille men—Capt. Kenneth Marr, 
Capt. David McK. Peterson, and Capt. 
James Norman Hall. 

On 14 April 1918, Lieutenants 
Douglas Campbell and Alan F. Wins- 
low of the 94th Squadron each brought 
down an enemy airplane. These were 
the first two victories scored in France 
by a squadron which had been trained 
in America. Lieutenant Campbell be- 
came the first American Ace on 31 
May 1918, and later in the same day 
Lt. Edward Rickenbacker became an 
ace. Before the war was over, Ricken- 
backer not only had become the Amer- 
ican Ace of Aces with 25 enemy air- 
craft to his credit, but he had also 
been made commanding officer of the 
94th Squadron. Other famous aces of 
the 94th were Maj. James A. Meissner 
and Capt. Hamilton Coolidge, both of 
whom shot down eight enemy aircraft 
(Coolidge was killed by a German 
antiaircraft shell); and Maj. Reid 
Chambers and Cart. Weir Cook, each 
credited with seven enemy aircraft. 
The 94th had the distinction of shoot- 
ing down the last enemy aircraft of the 
war on 10 November 1918. This feat 
was accomplished by Maj. Maxwell 
Kirby. 

In May 1918, the squadron became 
a part of the newly formed Ist Pursuit 
Group commanded by Maj. Raoul 
Lufberry, acclaimed as the originator 
of such fighter tatics as the Lufberry 
circle. Although he had 17 enemy air- 
craft to his credit while operating with 
the French, Lufberry had _ never 
downed an enemy plane within the 
allied lines. Shortly after assuming 
command Lufberry was killed. In an 
attempt to keep an enemy plane from 
escaping to its own lines, Lufberry 
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jumped into an unfamiliar plane (his 
own was undergoing repairs) and at- 
tacked the intruder. His gun jammed 
and he swerved away. Clearing the 
gun he rushed the enemy from behind, 
when suddenly his machine burst into 
flames and Lufberry leaped to his 
death rather than die by fire. He didiagil 
not have a parachute for they were not bs 
used in allied airplanes in World War |. 
At the end of the war, the 94th wast 
the only American pursuit squadron bi 
chosen to serve with the Army offi 
Occupation. It was transferred fromm 
the First Army to the Third Army i 
November 1918. The squadron re 
turned to the United States in Jung 
1919 and was demobilized and sent td 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Michi 
gan, were it was reorganized in Jul 
1919 and went to Kelly Field in A 
gust, remaining in Texas for threg 
years. It returned to Selfridge Field 
in July 1922 and was stationed there” 


until December 1941. During the 
years between the wars the squadrom /% 4 
took part in testing new equipment) ” 
training personnel, and developing pur} _ 
suit tactics. During World War I, the 
94th Squadron had used Nieuports and 
Spads; in the twenties and thirties | 
was equipped with a number of differ§ comy 
ent planes, among them the Curtis§ ment 
P-6, Boeing P-26, Curtiss P-36, onl Engl: 
Republic P-43. In July 1941, the uni the f. 
received its first Lockheed P-38's§ 303 ; 
which it used throughout World Eight 
War II. 1942 
On 7 December 1941, the Japanes§ sweer 


attacked Pearl Harbor, and on 9 Def On 
cember, the 94th Squadron was sent t@ Squac 
the Naval Air Station at San Diegofits o 
California, to help guard the wesgand c 
coast against an expected attack bg backe 
carrier-based Japanese planes. Th mand 
attack failed to materialize and in thghim ji 
summer of 1942, the air echelon of thginsign 
squadron flew with other members o{Gener 
the Ist Pursuit Group to England, ac 
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Ist Lt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 94th Aero Squadron, American Ace of Aces in WWI, standing 


in front of his Spad airplane near Rembercourt, France, 18 Oct. 1918. 
planted the Nieuport as the primary type of fighter airplane in the war. 


the-Ring insignia of the 94th. 


The Spad sup- 
Note the Hat-in- 


The Lafayette Escadrille used a brilliantly painted head 


of a raging Sioux Indian. 


complishing the first mass air move- 
ment over the North Atlantic. In 
England the squadron was trained by 
the famous Polish RAF Squadron No. 
303 and began its operations with the 
Eighth Air Force on 1 September 
1942, when it flew its first offensive 
sweep over German-occupied France. 

On 11 August 1942, the 94th 
Squadron gave up the Indian Head for 
its original Hat-in-the-Ring insignia, 
and on 30 September, Eddie Ricken- 
backer, former World War I com- 
mander, visited the unit, bringing with 
him individual silver Hat-in-the-Ring 
insignias. By special arrangement with 
General Arnold the squadron was al- 


igland, ac 


lowed to wear these pins, which were 
put on the officers and men by Ricken- 
backer. For some reason he pinned 
the insignia above the pilots’ wings 
and, although nothing was ever worn 
above the wings, the 94th’s pilots wore 
the Hat-in-the-Ring there throughout 
the war. 

Shortly thereafter the Squadron 
moved to North Africa with the inva- 
sion forces, thus completing the sec- 
ond mass movement of its aircraft 
across the seas, and here it began escort 
duty for the Twelfth Air Force. The 
Luftwaffe greatly outnumbered the Al- 
lies in North Africa at that time and 
the fiercely contested air battles caused 
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many losses in the squadron. The 
pilots flew every day it was possible to 
get their aircraft off the ground. They 
had little relief and their 40-mission 
combat tours were usually over in four 
months—if they were lucky enough to 
survive. 

It was an unusual coincidence that 
soon after the 94th Fighter Squadron, 
descendant of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
arrived in Africa, a French squadron 
known as the Lafayette Squadron 
joined the American forces in North- 
west Africa and the two units fought 
side by side in the same theater as ele- 
ments of the Northwest African Air 
Forces. The Americans furnished the 
Lafayette Squadron with hard-to-get 
P-40’s in January 1943 and supplied 
and equipped it in the same manner as 
American squadrons. This was the 
first French unit to be equipped with 
American planes and it provided effi- 
cient air support to its American spon- 
sors. 

By the middle of February 1943, 
the Luftwaffe’s strength was on the 
wane in Africa, but it struggled man- 
fully to cover Rommel’s forces as he 
stabbed furiously through the Kas- 


serine Pass against allied ground 
forces. The 94th Squadron’s P-38’s 


tangled frequently with FW-190’s and 
ME-109’s in that crucial battle. Losses 
were heavy but they were compensated 
by the many air victories; the 94th 
knocked down enemy aircraft almost 
daily. On 10 April, when the Tu- 
nisian Campaign was drawing to a 
close, the 94th Squadron with other 
members of the Ist Fighter Group, 
had one of its biggest days, when 25 
P-38’s of the Group shot down 24 
enemy aircraft near Cape Bon. 

Early in 1944, the 94th joined the 
Fifteenth Air Force in Italy and its 
P-38 Lightnings were engaged in es- 
corting the heavies on strategic mis- 
sions against the Germans. Fighter 
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cover was provided in three phases— § the; 
penetration, target cover, and with- § 94; 
drawal. The targets ranged from Cen- § [es 
tral Rumania across the Balkans, over fF p.3 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, Southern | win 
Germany, and Southern France, and | ron 
enemy fighter opposition was heavy. | mis: 
At most of the targets, particularly the the | 
oil refineries, there was a great deal of | port 
flak, which took its toll of the fighters. the ; 
The Ploesti oil fields in Rumania con- § atta 
stituted a first priority target and they § But 
were hit again and again. On the 10 § were 
June 1944 raid on Ploesti, Ist Pursuit § On 
Group pilots shot down 28 enemy air- § Ayst 
craft, the largest number ever shot | three 
down in one day by a single group; § cuit 
the Group losses were only a fraction} |, 
of those inflicted on the Germans. weee 
In August 1944, the Ist Fighter} )..4, 
Group, operating under the 87th Fight- expel 
er Wing, took part in the invasion off 5, , 
Southern France. The 94th Squadron, 
based on the island of Corsica with} o¢ +p, 
other units of the group, flew fighter} 
sweeps over the Riviera, up the Rhonef p, . 
Valley, and over the enemy airfield} 
complex at Istres, and strafed rail-f F 
roads and highways. After the suc-j hous 
cessful completion of the invasion, the} },, Ja 
Group returned to Salsola, Italy, one} p..i¢. 
of the Foggia satellites, and resumed} +, It 
fighter escort duty. Occasionally thej 
fighters were assigned to air-sea rescue wk C 
missions and to escort transports on lielies 
supply drops to Partisans resisting Ger- Force 
man occupation, particularly in Yugo- placen 
slavia. The Group also furnished 
fighter protection to C-47’s evacuating 
liberated allied aircrews from the Bal- 
kans. Early in 1945, the Group es- 
corted the C-54’s carrying President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill to Yalta and back. “In 
In March 1945, when the Russiat{weapon: 
offensive was sweeping through to 
Balkans and Hungary, the 
and British forces were surging througlimight, 
the Rhineland, driving east to mee! 
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their Russian allies. By this time the 
94th Squadron had moved to Lake 
Lesina in south central Italy and its 
P-38’s were equipped with long-range 
wing tanks. Consequently, the Squad- 
ron was frequently assigned to tactical 
missions—strafing communications in 
the German rear and dive-bombing im- 
portant bridges and railways. Besides 
the actual damage they did, the fighter 
attacks helped destroy enemy morale. 
But these low-level strafing attacks 
were not accomplished without losses. 
On one foray between Zell am See, 
Austria, and Regensburg, Germany, all 
three squadron leaders of the Ist Pur- 
suit Group were lost. 

In April, two P-80 Shooting Stars 
were brought to the Ist Fighter Group 
headquarters at Lake Lesina, by an 
experimental group from Wright Field 
for testing under combat conditions. 
This was months before the existence 
of these new jet planes was made pub- 
lic in the United States. After VE 
Day, 7 May 1945, the Group begain 
training preparatory to deployment to 
the Far East and many of the pilots 
thought they would fly P-80’s against 
the Japanese. However, the war in the 
Pacific ended before the 94th Squadron 
left Italy. For a short time after the 
war, in September 1945, the Ist Pur- 
suit Group operated C-47’s over the 
Italian peninsula, transporting Air 
Force personnel to rest camps and re- 
placement depots, but the officers and 


men were soon returned to the United 
States and the Group was inactivated 
on 16 October 1945. 

The 94th Fighter Squadron, Jet Pro- 
pelled, was reactivated at March Field, 
California, on 3 July 1946. It was 
chosen as the fist jet-propelled squad- 
ron to operate in Arctic regions and 
was sent to Ladd Field, Alaska, in Au- 
gust 1947. Its mission was to conduct 
a large scale Cold Weather Operations 
Test involving equipment, planes, and 
men in sub-zero arctic temperatures; 
however, because of the malfunction- 
ing of the P-80’s, the plane test could 
not be accomplished and the 94th 
Squadron returned to March Field on 
19 February 1948, leaving its jet planes 
behind. In 1949 the Squadron was 
one of the first to be equipped with 
F-86's, which it is still flying, and by 
July 1950, it was stationed at George 
Air Force Base, Victorsville, Califor- 
nia. This unit did not see action in 
Korea, but it had already piled up in 
two world wars as distinguished a rec- 
ord as any squadron has ever had. 

In August 1955, the Ist Fighter 
Group (AD) returned to its old home 
at Selfridge Air Force Base, Michigan, 
where it was joined by the 94th Fighter 
Squadron. This change was made un- 
der Project “Arrow”, a program or- 
ganized to bolster unit esprit and pres- 
tige, in this case by bringing together 
at their old base a historic group and 
its famous squadrons. 


“In the not too far distant future, the East may create a sufficient stock of atomic 
weapons, and may develop the long-range means of delivering them, effective enough for 


ffensive airpower. 


them to strike at the outbreak of war a devastating blow at our means of delivering 


__ “We would not then be able to apply our greater stock of nuclear weapons, and we 
ight, therefore, lose the initiative in the air war at the start.” 


—Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 


WASHINGTON. 


August 1, 1907. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM. 


An Aeronautical Division of this office is hereby 
established, to take effect this date. 


This division will have charge of all matters per- 
taining to military ballooning, air machines, and all 
kindred subjects. All data on hand will be carefully 
classified and plans perfected for future tests and ex- 
periments. The operations of this division are strictly 
confidential, and no information will be given out to any 
party except through the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
or his authorized representative. 


Captain Charles DeF. Chandler, Signal Corps, is de- 
tailed in charge of this division, and Corporal Edward 
Ward and First-class Private Joseph E. Barrett will report 
to Captain Chandler for duty in this division under his 
immediate direction. 


JAMES ALLEN, 
Brigadier General, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 


Copy for Captain Chandler. 
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FIFTY YEARS 
OF GROWTH 


By MAJOR GENERAL ORVIL A. ANDERSON, USAF ( Ret.) 


Fifty years ago the airplane, already 


} four years old, was adopted by the 
} military family of arms. 


At its birth 
it possessed a unique military feature. 
In any combat action against con- 
ventional surface forces it enjoyed the 
prerogative of initiative in either at- 
tack or withdrawal. Against the air- 
plane as a weapon system, surface 
forces could only defend, and decisions 
in battle are never won from a defen- 
sive posture. True, it required tech- 
nological growth in its combat features 
to give it significant military worth. 
But with that requisite growth the 
optimum hope of surface forces,— 
finding no support in reason,—could 
only be to develop sufficient defensive 
strength in antiaircraft weapons to 
limit the attack of air weapons to in- 
decisive dimensions. 

In 1907 the airplane, as the central 
core of a new and revolutionary weap- 
on system, was still in the embryonic 
phase. It demanded objective tech- 
nological focus on combat features if 
it were to profit from a healthy rate of 
growth. But whether growth be fos- 
tered or fettered, it was inevitable that, 
with passing time, decisive combat fea- 
tures would mature. It was also in- 
evitable that military planners, rooted 
to military tradition and its values, 
finding solutions in historical exam- 
ples, would fetter the growth of this 
unique and revolutionary weapon sys- 
tem that had no past to lean on. 

If, at the birth of the airplane, imag- 
ination, foresight and creative thought 


had fostered the growth of the air 
weapon system it is inconceivable that 
two opposing armies, numbering mil- 
lions of men could have become com- 
mitted to a blood-bath war while mud- 
ded down for four long years in 
trenches spread across the face of 
France. They both possessed Achilles’ 
heels,—the supply lines that fed thou- 
sands on thousands of tons of ammu- 
nition, weapons, equipment and ra- 
tions to this logistic consuming war. 
Had either of those highly critical and 
vulnerable systems of supply lines 
been effectively severed, the trench 
war stalemate would have abruptly 
ended,—and we wouldn't have pro- 
duced the historical examples that this 
fantastic trench war struggle hatched. 
A timely technological effort to expand 
the combat worth of air weapons 
should have exposed the criticality and 
vulnerability of the logistic system 
which was demanded by static trench 
warfare. 

But this is alternative to the course 
we did, in fact, pursue. Prior to 
World War I, we put no significant 
technological effort in expanding com- 
bat features. We measured the weap- 
on in terms of supporting experience, 
and experience was nil—so the air- 
plane had no recognized combat value. 
It could, however, give to man a point 
of vantage for observing military ac- 
tions on the surface, and so this be- 
came its initial and dominating role 
and mission. It dictated the military 
features on which designers should 
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focus—an aerial observation post. 
This was the air weapon introduced 
to major military action at the begin- 
ning of World War I. 

Improvisation, product of hindsight, 
belatedly expanded mission assign- 


ments. It was demonstrated by in- 
dividual experiment, beyond the 
bounds of scheduled missions, that 


airplanes could fight in their own me- 
dium of operation, which gave birth to 
the pursuit airplane and its combat 
mission. In the course of that war it 
was also demonstrated that aircraft 
could deliver fire to surface targets, 
which brought attack and bombard- 
ment aviation, as ancillary roles and 
missions forces, into the growing fam- 
ily of arms. 

But we had compromised with 
time. In complete neglect of techno- 
logical and logistic preparations for 
air war, we had left air weapons prim- 
itive in combat features, a direct prod- 
uct of lack of comprehension. Both 
by reason of their primitive features 
and their limited numerical strength 
they were wanting in capacity to fight 
decisive action. The potential of air 
power was never measured in the 
combat experience of that war. The 
lessons learned were not relevant to 
tactics in the conduct of air warfare. 
However, we terminated World War | 
with four firmly planted ancillary roles 
for air weapons;—bombardment, at- 
tack, observation and pursuit. These 
were the products of superficial evalu- 
ation of experience. It was this con- 
trolling evaluation that dictated the 
military features of air weapons for 
any future conflict. That an air war 
might transcend the demands of roles 
and missions in direct support of sur- 
face forces, was not conceived. 

This is the paradox of past military 
thinking. It freely prepared for air 
bombardment of enemy surface targets 
to the intensity that the enemy would 
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be fatally weakened without giving 
conscious recognition that the enemy, 
if he could, would surely oppose this} 
devastation of his national and mili-| 
tary structure. To oppose this threat-| 
ening menace to a significant degree} 
he would be forced to take to the ait} 
with opposing force, and an air war} 
whether planned or improvised, would, 
be triggered into action. 

If timely concept had foreseen that, 
as air weapons grew to significant di- 
mensions, they would provoke air war} 
the combat features of air weapons 
might have been oriented a little more 
realistically to the demands of air war- 
fare. That it was not conceived is 
apparent in the combat features of thej 
weapons we built and the roles and 
missions to which those weapons were 
assigned. We built mission forces to 
support a _ surface  strategy,—long- 
range bombers to devastate the indus. 
trial structures of the opposing nation 
—short-range bombers to go direct t 
the support of surface forces,—fighter 
craft to cap those surface forces ané 
their supporting structures. Wher 
air war is imposed as a major and de. 
cisive category of conflict, these mis 
sions become prematurely diversionary 
and inobjective. They detract from 
air power, and invite disaster. The 
become exploitation missions and, a 
such, should be properly phased t 
exploit success, if it be achieved, in th 
air war. Only if the air arm be trul 
ancillary could cause be found fo 
these missions in initial employment 

That this limited military value haé 
official endorsement is apparent in th 
missions to which the air arm was as 
signed and the organization create 
for its employment and control. W 
divided a functionally integral weapot 
system in the conduct of air warfar 
into two separate mission forces. 
short-range bombers for the imme 
diate support of surface forces an 
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giving) long-range bombers to give deeper and 
enemy,.! more enduring contributions to those 
yse ths} same surface forces. It was a surface 


d mili-) concept and a surface strategy, and 
t 


threat-) air weapons were harnessed to it. 
degrees) SO we repeated the experience of 
the air) World War I and improvised from the 
iir war) vantage, but costly, point of hindsight. 
|, would) It was our good fortune that the oppo- 
) sition had also failed to put air war 
en that) features into his air weapons. He, 
cant di-) also, was ancillary minded. 
air war} Improvisation, during the conduct 
weapons) of that war, produced the long-range 
tle more} penetrating fighter. Hindsight was 
air war) needed to demonstrate the impelling 
eived is) need for such a weapon if we were to 
2s of the) successfully conduct air warfare, and 


again time, a vital factor in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of war, was com- 
promised at the cost of added hazard 
and expanded logistic demands. This 
weapon spearheaded the victory we 
gained in the air war over Western 
Europe. That air victory undermined 
the basis of the enemy’s military 
strength and, in that alone, assured 
Wherd success to the surface invasion that 
r and def followed. The lessons of that experi- 
hese misgence should be clear to thinking men. 
rersionars Are they reflected in our current mili- 
-act from tary structure? Can roles and mis- 
or. Thegsions forces,—air, ground, and water 
s and. a—¢flectively meet the demands for 
shased t@achieving decisive objectives in war? 
ved. in thaCan decisive features be allocated 
n be trulgequally between competing arms? Or, 
found fopare they exclusively features to a single 
category of conflict? 
value hag The answers can be found, by de- 
rent in thgduction, in the course we are currently 
m was a#Pursuing. The Navy must have or- 
yn createaganic air weapons to do its job. The 
rtrol. WéArmy is equally demanding. These 
-al weapog/0rces participate in air actions but 
‘ir warfargare not oriented to the category of air 
forces.4Warfare. 
the imma@ Time will relegate these current fea- 
forces angures. Increasing similarity in com- 
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peting air weapon systems is evident 
in every technological advance. With 
the passing of time, if we survive, these 
combat features will inevitably re- 
spond to reason and become basically 
similar in type. When that point in 
time is reached, these competing forces 
will all participate in the conduct of an 
air war, if our present organizational 
structure is retained. 

This is tacit recognition of the de- 
cisive features of air war in any com- 
bination of weapons systems. It does 
not reflect recognition of the func- 
tional unity of air weapons in the con- 
duct of an air war. It will take a bit of 
hindsight to disclose this innate feature 
of air weapons that are oriented to the 
category of air warfare. It will inevi- 
tably come and true unification of our 
military forces should come with it. 

But, we are told, the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile will outmode air 
war and return the air arm to its ancil- 
lary roles. There is little in reason to 
support that prediction. The missile 
is a powerful weapon, but a weapon 
will never replace a category of con- 
flict,—naval, land, or air. As a com- 
plementary weapon it will make a 
heavy addition to air power. It will 
successfully compete with manned 
bombers on many fixed targets, but it 
cannot achieve decision in war. While 
it is true that either side can bypass 
decision by surrender, if decision is to 
be achieved, the defeat of opposing 
air power will be mandate. In this 
battle to decision, all weapons that can 


make a measurable contribution 
should be assigned — antiaircraft, 
ground-to-air missiles, intermediate 


and intercontinental missiles should be 
included. They are complementary in 
purpose. 

Again, we are told that the horrible 
features of nuclear air weapons, trans- 
cending the tolerances of man, will 
force an ‘atomic stalemate.” Seeming- 
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ly we have conditioned our minds to 
the man-killing demands of surface 
forces, but we apparently have not 
oriented our reasoning processes to 
the basic fact that, if force fight oppos- 
ing force with modern air weapons,— 
a dictate of objective strategy,—they 
apply firepower directly to decisive 
targets and bypass the carnage so 
characteristic of surface actions where 
man is a primary target. This is an 
essential objective of surface actions 
where opposing force must be defeated 
before the victor force can advance to 
decisive targets. In an objective air 
strategy man, as such, is not a primary 
target because he is not an obstacle to 
air warfare and, if this be reflected in 
commitment of force, the blood-bath 
features of surface warfare, convinc- 
ingly exposed throughout recorded his- 
tory, can now be minimized. Man, as 
such, only becomes a key target when 
air weapons are assigned to the direct 
support of surface forces. We could 
profit from thinking a little cleaner 
and deeper on these issues. War, and 
all of the weapons that it employs, are 
horrible. They find no endorsement 
in humane values. But if we must 
resort to war to preserve our way of 
life, reason would dictate that we em- 
ploy the weapons that are most effec- 
tive, if we would expand the probabil- 
ity that we will achieve that goal. 

In a second breath we are told that 
‘there is a defense for every offense’-— 
thereby removing the need to concern 
ourselves about the offensive power of 
modern air weapons: We bask in the 
comforting delusion that defense will 
effectively counter that power. This 
is a very unrealistic and dangerous 
supposition. A new weapon, unique 
in its features, has no counter, but, as 
it enters the family of arms, it begins 
its battle with obsolescence. Given 
the requisite time, technology can find 
a counter to that weapon. When its 
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features are exposed a_ countering 
problem develops that, granted the 
time, can be solved. This is a char- 
acteristic of any new weapon,— it be- 


comes outmoded when defense catches 
up,—a time-consuming process. This 
defensive capability to catch up while 
offensive weapons remain static in 
their combat features could and, in all , 
probability, will be demonstrated with | 
the intercontinental ballistic missile— 
if we are given the time. It is a pat- | 
ternized weapon, fixed in trajectory, } 
and gives to technology a countering | 
problem that can be solved. 
The essense of successful warfare is | 
rooted to time and timing. When 
these features are fully utilized in both } 
the preparatory and commitment 
phases of war, initiative, in terms of 
its exclusive features,—surprise, de- 
ception, concentration of force in time | 
and space on decisive target systems, } 
—cannot be countered in reaction. | 
These are key features in the art of 
warfare, demanding sound application 
for success in any war contest. 
Initiative pays its optimum divi- 
dends in the preparatory phase of war, 
—the phase we're in today. This is 
especially so in the field of technology 
where superiority in weapon features 
might be microscopic in dimension 
and yet be as decisive as death itself. 
There are no second prizes in such 
contests. To assure success in any 
future commitment phase our weap- 
ons must remain superior. To assure 
that feature in our weapons we must 
give cognition to the constancy of 
change, and make timely provision to 
meet it. This will demand that we 
relegate patterns and values that have 
fought and lost their battle with obso- 
lescence and resort to foresight and 
creative thought for the solution of 
current and future problems that have 
no counterpart in past experience. 
Certainly hindsight observation of 
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flaws that were features of past experi- 
ence Cannot remove their impact on 
that operation. These have already 
een bought and paid for. With equal 
certainty man-made flaws will be pat- 
terned into future solutions and ac- 
tions. But with sufficient comprehen- 
sion they could be confined to those 
that are new by relegating the old ones 
that experience has already exposed. 
Comprehension is the key to sound 


can expand man’s comprehension,— 
and it is in this, that experience gives 
its profit. 

It would be interesting to survive 
and observe, first hand, the posture of 
air power afier it has finished its sec- 
ond fifty-year struggle with deterrent 
forces,—forces that would confine it 
to the commitment bounds of declin- 
ing conventional values. This resist- 
ance to change can deter a healthy rate 


solution. Experience can only serve 
as a check on the validity of solutions 
previously reached. But experience, if 
it be not slanted in its lesson values, 


of evolutionary growth, but it cannot 
stop progress. For this impact of 
technology on weapon features, we 
can be grateful. 


Preparation for War Demands Exercise of Imagination 


“The study of war, particularly the war of the future, presents some very interesting 
features. First is the vastness of the phenomenon which makes whole peoples hurl them- 
selves against one another, forgetting for a time that they all wear the aspect of human 
beings, that they belong to the same family of humanity striving toward the same goal of 
ideal perfection, to become wolves and throw themselves into torment and a bloody work 
of destruction, as though possessed by blind folly. Next comes the impressive scale of 
war, which demands the aSsembling, ordering, and directing toward the single goal, victory, 
all the formidable material and moral forces of whole nations—the destructive forces to 
hurl against the enemy, the productive forces to turn out more destructive ones. This is 
an immense and varied undertaking which must still be. done with foresight before the 
crisis, and must be integrated with fervor during the crisis, but always scientifically, so 
that it may yield the maximum results from the national resources poured into it. And, 
finally, there is what might be called the mysterious aspect of war, which, no matter how 
hard an individual may try to think of it as something improbable and far away, presses 
upon everyone, and is shrouded by a heavy veil of mystery in that it bears within it, 
vaguely described, an eventuality of the future. . . . The preparation for war demands, 
then exercise of the imagination; .. .” 


—Guilio Douhet, THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR, 1921. 
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AIRPOWER: THE DECISIVE FORCE IN 
KOREA, edited by Colonel James T. 
Stewart, USAF. Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: D. Van Nostrand, 1957, $6.50. 


Employment of air forces in wars other 
than worldwide conflicts has always erected 
controversy in various schools of military 
doctrine and in political discussions on the 
proper role of force in national strategy 
during so-called “peacetime.” The devel- 
opment of “air control,” by the Royal Air 
Force in the 1920's, the campaign of Mus- 
solini’s Regia Aeronautica in Ethiopia, the 
Spanish Civil War, and the Russian aggres- 
sion against Finland—in all these small 
wars and others the use of air forces ani- 
mated lively doctrinal disagreement. For- 
tunately, the Luftwaffe of Nazi Germany 
fashioned its equipment and doctrine after 
lessons learned in Spain. Pre-war abortion 
of the four-engine bomber in Germany had 
far-reaching consequences on the outcome 
of the late war in Europe. 

The Korean War was certainly no ex- 
ception to the other small wars, unique in 
circumstances and political in basic defini- 
tion. It created a global debate on con- 
tainment and punishment of Communist 
aggression, and on the likelihood of a 
World War III. The use of nuclear fire- 
power, and the objectives and targetting of 
air forces in “limited warfare” is a debate 
which yet goes on. It may be recalled that 
the foxhole viewpoint that “the Air Force 
failed in Korea” once achieved astounding 
currency. 

Airpower; The Decisive Force in Korea 
is the first volume to present an undistorted 
overview of the role of air forces, though it 
makes no claim to cover the role of Army 
and Naval forces. It consists largely of 
articles, staff studies and superb illustrations 
first published in the Air University Quar- 
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terly Review, the professional journal of the 
Air Force which has earned high repute as/ 
an authoritative chronicle and as a stimulus 
of military thought. 

This volume begins with the classic ail 
count of the air campaign in Korea by Gen| 
eral Otto P. Weyland, a selection which} 
should be read by every student of military] 
affairs. “Controlling the Skies,” part vail 
contains a discussion of air-to-air combat f 
by Colonel H. R. Thyng, and a series of 
Quarterly Review staff studies on the tactics 
and operations of counter-air operation in a 
“limited war.” Part three examines applied 
airpower: bomber operations and _target- 
ting replete with numerous strike photos 
Reconnaissance, airfield construction, air 
and troop carrier—“The Unsung 
Heroes”—are documented in the next sec 
tion. The volume is concluded with a 
summary essay by Colonel James T. Stewart 
editor of the entire volume, and the oft 
studied essay by Colonel Raymond Sleeper 
entitled “Air Power, the Cold War, and 
Peace.” This last essay ably discusses the 
once unappreciated role of air forces in 
waging peace and fighting limited warfare 


rescue 


Colonel Stewart has done well to bring 
to a wide audience the excellent selections 
which had limited and piecemeal circula 
tion in the Air University Quarterly Review 
There are a few technical errors of relating 
text to illustrations, and the unfortunate 
omission of biographical data on the com 
tributors. This is but the first book spar 
ning the air war in Korea, others may it 
evitably appear. But Airpower; The De- 
cisive Force in Korea not only offers an op 
portunity to take advantage of some mis 
takes to be avoided tomorrow, but also doe! 
sO in a manner destined to remain usefu 
when the historical record has been mad 
more complete.—E. M. E. 
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NIGHT FIGHTER, by C. F. Rawnsley and 
Robert Wright. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1957, $4.50. 


C. F. Rawnsley served in World War II 
as a radar observer to Group Captain John 
Cunningham and as a Squadron Leader in 
the Royal Air Force. Together with Robert 
Wright, another radar observer and free- 
lance writer, “Jimmy” Rawnsley gives us an 
intensely readable personalized history of 
the air war over England at night. 


Night Fighter starts off with the authors’ 
somewhat unusual prescience that all is 
not well in the world and that he should 
gird himself for war. He does this by get- 
ting into a Royal Air Force Auxiliary 
Squadron. The war starts according to his 
prediction and he travels swiftly to his place 
behind and over the shoulder of pilot Cun- 
ningham. He then tells us in layman’s 
language how the teamwork of pilot, ob- 
server (C. F. Rawnsley) and ground con- 
troller function to produce the objective of 
destroying enemy aircraft, and incidentally 
how John Cunningham became the night 
fighter ace that he was. The author pa- 
tiently explains the necessary technical de- 
tails of night interception and makes this 
chase in the dark a live and exciting thing. 
When describing the cool, succinct, detached, 
and laconic conversation that forms the web 
of teamwork for night air operations, Rawns- 
ley and Wright are at their very best. They 
give the reader a rare insight into the soul 
of the airman tantalized by the promise of 
thrilling and spectacular achievement and 
pricked by the sword of omnipresent death. 
While superb at such introspection the au- 
thors are at their worst when trying to give 
us the same perception of others. It would 
seem that absolutely everyone is a too im- 
peccably perfect good fellow. Even the 
visitors from higher commands are, with- 
out exception, cloyingly understanding and 
fine chaps. This assessment of the military 
hierarchy by a squadron level aircrewman 
seems unnatural. 


Night Fighter makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of a glorious and import- 
ant phase of aerial warfare. It describes 
in some detail the development of those 
techniques and technologies which led to 


our modern interceptors and ground-to-air 
missiles. Those presently struggling with the 
complex problems of today’s air defense will 
recognize the marked similarity of their 
difficulties to those maintenance and re- 
liability problems of the earlier electronic 
gear. Some of the operational and training 
techniques employed by Rawnsley and Com- 
pany may have applicability today.—John 
C. Meyer, Colonel, USAF, Air War College. 


THE SOUND OF WINGS: READINGS 
FOR THE AIR AGE, edited by Major 
Joseph B. Roberts, USAF, and Captain 
Paul L. Briand, USAF. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1957, $5.00. 


The Sound of Wings is an anthology of 
what has been labelled as “selections from 
the most famous flight-inspired literature 
of the world.” Its editors are both profes- 
sors of English at the Air Force Academy. 
They have collected some _ seventy-nine 
worthy passages of prose and verse, mostly 
by established literary craftsman past and 
present. Their efforts deserve a place on 
the shelves of any library used by reading 
airmen of today or tomorrow. 

The selections are grouped into five parts. 
“The Early Years” contains in approximate 
order the writings ‘of literary greats such 
as Ovid, John Milton, Samuel Johnson, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Jonathan Swift, Edgar 
Allen Poe, Lord Tennyson, Walt Whitman, 
John Dos Passos and others. It spans the 
age-old dream of flying by man from Greek 
mythology to Kitty Hawk. “World War 
I,” the second part of the volume, contains 
selections by Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall, William Faulkner, Joseph 
Conrad, and Thomas Hardy. The other 
three parts—“Between Wars,” “World War 
Il,” and “Korea-Today-Tomorrow” — are 
also studded with the works of known mas- 
ters of letters, such as Saint-Exupéry, Ann 
Lindbergh, James Thurber, Stephen Spend- 
er, John Steinbeck, Jan Struther, and 
James Mitchener. 


Many readers of The Sound of Wings 
might have opinionated questions to ask of 
the editors as did this reviewer. Where is 
William Rose Benét’s “The Ballad of Louis 
Bleriot,” Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Pegasus 
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and Bellerophon,” or William Wordsworth’s 
“There’s Something in a Flying Horse?” 
Where is a choice passage by Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Richard E. Byrd, or Santos- 
Dumont? What about Sir Winston Church- 
ill, H. G. Wells, and the host of expressive 
English airmen? Why was the story of an 
attempted romance on a night-flight from 
Miami to New York by Martha Gellhorn 
included? 

Such questions were not intended to be 
unnecessarily critical for they were directly 
prompted by this able compilation. A 
broader definition of “flight-inspired litera- 
ture,” however, seems to be required. This 
holds the view that literature 
need not be exclusively fictional or roman- 
tic or poetic. Is not Sir Winston's, “never 
have so many,” tribute to the Royal Air 
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Air, London: 


Bowman, Gerald, War in the 
Evans, 1956. 

Day, Beth, Glacier Pilot, New York: Henry 
Holt, $4.50. The fascinating story 
Bob Reeve and the bush pilots 
pushed back Alaska’s air frontiers. 


of 
who 


Green, William, Famous Fighters of World 
War II, Hanover House, $3.95. An over- 
size reference work on fighter aircraft of 
all nations. 

Huntington, Samuel P., The Soldier and the 
State. Belknap Press, 1957, $7.50. Serious 
study on national security and civil-mili- 
tary relations. Defines the military pro- 
fession as the “management of violence.” 


Wing Leader, London: 
1956. 


*Rawnsley, C. F., and Wright, Robert, Night 
Fighter, New York: Henry Holt, $4.50. 
The well-written story of R.A.F. night 
fighters in World War II. 


Johnson, James E., 
Wm. Kimber, 


Force in 1940, a literary work of note? 

Man’s dream of flying is age-old. But the 
actual influence of aviation upon the affairs 
of men has come swiftly and with wide. 
spread effects oniy in very recent times 
The life and death of entire nations hinge} 
today upon man’s continued exploitation of 
the air. From the Wright Flyer to man’s 
rocketing into the fringes of outer space has 
taken place in but a moment of time. _Lit- 
erary efforts by airmen have been slow inf 
coming or have been little studied. But,} 
the systematic 


assessment of aviation-in-| 
spired literature will be animated by this 
volume. The Sound of Wings is a welcome 
volume and its authors are to be congratu- 
lated for making a substantial contribution, 


one which deserves a wide audience indeed. 


—E. M. E 


Recent Books 


Reynolds, Quentin, They Fought for the 
Sky: The Dramatic story of the First War 
in the Air. New York, Rinehart and Com- 


pany, 1957, $3.95. 

Richey, Paul Henry Mills, Fighter Pilot 
London: Hutchinson, 1955. 

*Roberts, Major Joseph B., USAF, ani 


Briand, Captain Paul L. USAF, The Souné 
of Wings: Readings for the Air Age, New 
York: Henry Holt, $5.00. Selections of 
flight-inspired literature from mythology 
to the Korean War by two English pro 
fessors at the Air Force Academy. 


Tanner, Vaino, The Winter War: Finland 
Against Russia, 1939-1940, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, $5.00. Authoritative 
account of a “limited war” by the former 
Finnish Prime Minister. 


* Reviewed in this issue. 
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Emme, Dr. Eugene M., “Thoughts on Brit- 
ish Contributions to Air Power,” Air 
University Quarterly Review, Spring 1957. 


Garthoff, Dr. Raymond L., “The Role of 
the Military in Recent Soviet Politics,” 
The Russian Review, April 1957. 


Gibbs, Professor Norman H., “Behind 
Britain’s New Defense Policy,” Air Force, 
June 1957. Discussion of the recent 


White Paper. 


Kissinger, Henry A., “Strategy and Organi- 
zation,” Foreign Affairs, April 1957. 


Krims, Milton, “Operation Safe Haven: Air 
Bridge to Freedom,” Air Force, June 1957. 
Account of MATS airlift of Hungarian 
refugees. 


Leach, Brig. Gen. W. Barton, USAFR, 
“High Defense Organization: Some Brit- 
ish Viewpoints,” Air University Quarterly 
Review, Winter 1956-57. 


Altitude Conquest 


As part of the Aero-Medical Labora- 
lory’s efforts to search for ways and means 
in man’s conquest for outer space, Captain 
J. W. Kittinger, Jr., USAF, ascended to 
96,000 feet over southern Minesota on 2 
June 1957, in a plastic balloon. Captain 
Kittinger was suspended from the balloon 
ina small metal capsule loaded with hun- 
dreds of instruments and recordings. This 
capsule was so small that Captain Kittinger 
not only spent weeks in training to physically 


Recent Articles 


Lincoln, Col. G. A., and Jordan, Lt. Col. 
A. A., Jr., “Technology and the Changing 
Nature of General War,” Military Review, 


May 1957. 

Nuttall, Ruth A., “Service Wife Shed No 
Tears For Lost Joys of Civilian Life,” 
Air Force Times, May 11, 1957. A de- 
lightful kickback at service gripers. 

Saundby, Air Marshal Sir Robert, “The 
Doctrine of Proportional Force,” RCAF 
Staff College Journal, 1956 

Sessums, Maj. Gen. J. W., Jr., “Research 


and Development: Key to Air Suprem- 
acy,” Contact, April 1957. 

Sights, Col. A. P., USAF, “Major Tasks and 
Military Reorganization,” Air University 
Quarterly Review, Winter 1956-57. Ab- 
stract of an Air War College Thesis dis- 
cussing the “single service” concept. 

Viccellio, Brig. Gen. H. P., USAF, “Com- 
posite Air Strike*Force,” Air University 
Quarterly Review, Winter 1956-57. 


NEWS ITEMS 


condition himself for the flight, but under- 
went intensive periods of training to over- 
come any tendencies toward claustrophobia 
which might be engendered by the compact- 
ness of the capsule. 

The ascent to the record-breaking altitude 
for manned balloons was made in about 80 
minutes. This record bettered the one estab- 
lished just last November by two Navy 
fliers by almost four miles. Prior to that 
time the old altitude record was held for 
21 years by Captains Orvil A. Anderson 
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and A. W. Stevens. Readers of “The Air 
Power Historian” will recall the interesting 
narration of that record-breaking ascension, 
and other balloon ascensions, in the Janu- 
ary 1957 issue. 

Thousands of stratospheric studies and 
recordings were safely returned to the earth 
and to Colonel John P. Stapp, space surgeon 
with the Aero-Medical Lab, who thus far 
has done more than any man to open up the 
dreamlike new frontiers of space and speed. 


Annual Meeting 

Because of illness in the family of the 
President of THE AIR FORCE HISTORI- 
CAL FOUNDATION, Major General Ben- 
jamin D. Foulois, (Ret.), the annual meeting 
of the FOUNDATION for 1957 has been 
postponed from July until September, when 
it will be held at Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington, D.C., on September 6th. 

Besides the election of the members to the 
Board of Trustees, there will be several 
items of importance on the business agenda 
for the morning meeting. This meeting of 
the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Trustees will be held at 10:00 A.M. 

The afternoon session will be a general 
business meeting for all members of the 
FOUNDATION, and this will be followed 
by a cocktail party. All members of the 
FOUNDATION, are invited and urged to 
attend. 


Doolittle Raiders’ Collection 


Two pieces of soft pine, sawed from the 
floor of their prison cell in China in 1942 
and 1943 by Lieutenants Robert J. Meder 
and C. Jay Nielsen, are part of the “Doo- 
little Raiders” collection which was deposited 
with THE AIR FORCE HISTORICAL 
FOUNDATION for safekeeping. The pieces 
of wood are about one-and-one-half inches 
thick and measure six by eight inches. 
On one of the pieces is inscribed: 


“Lt. Robert J. Meder 

Lt. C. Jay Nielsen, U.S. Army Air Corps 

Bombed Tokio April 18, 1942 

Crashed in Yellow Sea same day 

Was captured April 24, 1942 

Sentenced to life imprisonment on Oct. 
15, 1942” 
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On the other piece are five names: 


“C. J. Nielsen 

R. J. Meder 

Geo. Barr 

R. L. Hite 

J. D. Deshazer” 
An interesting account has been told 


concerning Deshazer, whose body was cov.- 
ered with sores while a prisoner, and who 
claims to have received a vision one night 
during his sleep; the vision informed him 
that the sores would be cleared from his 
body in a month, and also told him that 
British paratroopers would enter the prison 
compound on a certain day and rescue al 
of the prisoners. Both of these incidents 
were verified as reality, just as predicted 
Deshazer, after the war, returned to Japan 
as a missionary, and following a curren 
period of study in the United States, plans 
to return again to Japan as a missionary 

The collection was donated by Colone 
Jack A. Sims, one of the original memben 
of the “Raiders.” He will be chairman o 
the 1958 “Raiders” convention next Apri 
18th, but the place of the convention ha 
not yet been decided. 

Also included in the collection are man) 
raid photos; rescue pictures; photos of the 
decoration by Madame Chiang in Chun 
king; a red leather-bound “Resolution” from 
the Los Angeles City Council, and a blu 
paper-bound “Resolution” honoring Gener 
James H. Doolittle at the 1955 Los Angele 
reunion. 

Editors of “The Air Power Historian 
are hoping to feature a story on the “Doo 
little Raiders” in one of the near futur 
issues. 


American Military Institute 


Colonel Trevor N. Dupuy, USA, wa 
elected President of the American Militar 
Institute at a recent meeting of the Boar 
of Trustees. In addition, Brig. General Dal 
O. Smith, USAF, was elected Vice Presi 
dent. Representing Air Force matters 0 
the Board of Trustees are Dr. Eugene M 
Emme of the Air University and Dr. Stefaj 
Possony of Headquarters, USAF. 

Colonel Dupuy is an active officer ani 
an author; he is also Director of the Mil 
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tary History Course held each summer at 
Ohio State University. Readers will recall 
that the January issue of “The Air Power 
Historian” carried the substance of the lec- 
ture given by Sir John Slessor for this pro- 
gram at Ohio State University. 
mer Professor W. Barton Leach of Harvard 
University (Brig. Gen. USAFR) and Dr. 
Bernard Brodie of Air Force’s RAND Corp- 
oration will 


This sum- 


address the 
The American Military Institute, an edu- 
cational and literary organization devoted 
to the study of American military history 
and publishers of Military Affairs has been 
interested in the program of THE AIR 
FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION. 
Maj. Gen. Anderson, USAF (Ret.) Execu- 
tive Director of AFHF, addressed a lunch- 
eon meeting of the A.M.I. last year. 


course. 


New Member of the Editorial Board 


The vacancy on the Editorial Board of 
The Air Power Historian created when Brig. 
General Dale O. Smith departed PCS for 
Saudi Arabia has been filled by Ramsay D. 
Potts, Jr. 
has long been prominent in air power mat- 
In the Eighth Air Force he was a 
bomb group commander. Later he became 
Chief of Staff of the Military Analysis Di- 
vision of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey. After the war, he was Special Assis- 
tant to Secretaries W. S. Symington and T. 
K. Finletter, advisor to the Hoover Com- 
mission, Committee on Defense Transporta- 
tion, and Assistant Counsel to the Senate 
Sub-Committee on the Air Force during the 
hearings on air power in the summer of 
1956. He has been nominated to be a 


Mr. Potts, a Washington attorney, 


ters. 


Brigadier General in the USAFR. 


Mackay Trophy 

While he was still Air Force Chief of 
Staff, General Nathan F. Twining awarded 
the Mackay Trophy for 1956 to Captain 
Iven Kincheloe. Kincheloe, a Korean war 
jet ace, received the award for his flight on 
September 7, 1956, when he flew 
ably higher than had 
reached by man.” He was piloting the 
Bell X-2 rocket research aircraft when he 
attained an altitude of 126,200 feet. 

Since 99% of the earth’s atmospuere lies 
below 20 miles, Kincheloe’s flight exposed 
him to most of the problems associated 
with space flight. Above 50,000 feet altitude 
begins to be space as far as human survival 


“consider- 


ever before been 


is concerned. These facts were voiced in 
a speech by Lt. Gen. Thomas S. 
befcre the institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 
Further, Gen. Power added, the atmosphere 
above 20 miles is too thin to reduce various 
types of solar the lethal 
level and meteoric particles and dust “be- 
come a distinct hazard.” 


Power, 


radiation below 


CORRECTIONS 


In the April °57 issue of The Air Power 
Historian the editors failed to give proper 
credit to Major Alexander P. “Sasha” de- 
Seversky for the idea of the “Then and 
Now” pictures which portrayed the Wright 
airplane being transported on Army wagon, 
and the modern Army wagon being de- 
barked from a Globemaster airplane. 

Also, in the “Recent Books” section of 
the April issue, the editors misquoted the 
price of the book, JAPANESE MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT IN THE PACIFIC WAR, 
which should be $6.35, delivered. 
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“SURE IT WILL BLOW UP THE WHOLE WORLD, BUT WILL I 
DETER WAR?” 


By COLONEL KENNETH E. Marts, USAF 
C) Reprinted by permission from Air War College Horizons 1957 
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